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Provident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS | PROVIDENT 
T INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


an or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Ly ty its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 


following ad 
vere iT. Tastee Y from want i me “of adversity as long as need 
BBEOND. yasenes ayy in Old 4 
Fee. sco ° in pee hy wo iagiey He pertterd. 





R 
A Cot 
abate 4 7 Members. — —— oe 
attendance free, in addition to an annuit; 
A tribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
HET, Ail these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 
| ynysteeny on ne pepmness of Le} subscriptions confers an absolute 
1 cases o 
- 7+ "information oY ae 4 THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hi 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
Rector—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY and 
MIDLOTHIAN, K.@. K.T. P.C. LL.D., &. 


Principal—8ir JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. LL.D. D.D. 
OPENING OF SESSION 1912-1913. 
UNITED COLLEGE. 

(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.) 

Thie COLLEGE = A se cecmalty OPENED on MONDAY, October 14, 

ona the MARTINM ERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 15. 

e PRELIMI InAny A with which the OOM- 
PETITIONS for ENTRANCE ue RIES are combined, will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 1 hedules of for 
admission will be supplied by the Fe up to August 

The Subjects of Examination >. a aatts, reek, Mathe- 
matics, French, German, Italian, Dyn: dates may enter 
for Five of these in the Bursary Competiti tions. 

For Entrant Students there are Thirty-three Bursaries o 
Competition. Twenty-two are tenable by Hen only (including the 
followiug : eee or Four Years—One of 501., One of 201., Une of 
16l., Five of 10l.; tenable for Three Years—One of 50., Two of 40i., 
One of 32l., °Two of 302., Six of 202., One of 151. ; tenable for One Year— 
One of 101.). Nine are open to Women only ; they are tenable for 
Three Years, and include Three of 252., One of 202., and Five of 15L., 
and to these Students who intend to enter the Medical Prof 
have a preference. Two Malcolm Bursaries of 251. each for Five 
Years, restricted to Medical Studeuts, are tenable by Men or Women. 
In addition to open Bursaries there are Seven 
Pr Bursaries vacant. 





esentation and 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treagurer : 
THE LONDON coaees AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lip 


OBJEOCTS.—This was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the poe ao of the late Alderman Harmer, | 
granting = as'yendorg of Nev Assistance to principals and 

vendors oO! ews) 

MEMBEL rn —Ever or Weenasi Shrougheut the United 

apt enti “Publisher, Wheloonien,. Retailer, Employer, or 

lo tled me a 
= upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for fite ‘provided that he or she is en iin the sale of 
Members who thus contribute secure priority 
E ‘const eration int the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
ok ait ONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

— the Women 201. per annum each. 

“Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
often ntngee the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to at - the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who ma) y Members of the Institu- 
tion; vend, subject - aulrements of fons aphadt 8 awarded in accor 

ts and requirements o' 
wast - “WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 














Gdurational. 
[PNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1912-1918. 


The WINTER SESSION COM MENOES on THURSDAY, October 10, 
1912. ae EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on 


SEPT ER 13. 

e Degrees in Medicine granted by the Daiverstiy ace :—Bachelor 
of Medicine iM. "B. ), Bacheior of wn B.), Doctor of Medicine 
= D.), Master of Surgery (Ch. ey are conferred only after 
and only on 8% wine of the University. A Diplomain 
Public Health is conferred after Examination on Graduates in 
Medicine of any University in the United ye 
for the wade Garrigaiem. Bioanal Hospital Fees 
Degrees of is usually about 1507. Licecsian, Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships 


to the Sontee of i. and of the 
Ree = oe alu of 1,180, are open to 
acul 


competition in thig 
ay iy The MEDICAL ROULTY | eatmaapmenge 

Thy SHORETARY 0. 
The University uo grate lollowing Degrees : 2% 
of Letters, Boctor of Phi posonhyy, ‘and Master of Arte. 
ot om, Bachelor ot Gcienge fin Pugs Science and ‘Agri: 
ture). Di t Doctor of! nity (Honorary) an: elor 
of Divinity. In i= Ms D of Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws 

(LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B 


). 
Particulars ry. be had on application to THE SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 


will be held on Dec.3, 4, and 5. 
Next Term begins September 10.—For particulars apply tothe Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
I Wwork, Ch Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 

















Coloni 
Bcience, ‘Smiths Work, Carpentry, 
open-air life for delicate Boys. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
pee gh ys SR 
nions, Secretaries, anes saeea atte tad take CN, Fat 
gu spoilation (personal of Oy jeter grating requirement 














GTAMMERERS a1 and all interested in the the subject 


one who himself 
Sis off Heuer The TREATMENT. and REMINI 
CehGes oF A STAMMERER, post BEAS 
Willselen Lane. 


freee SLEY, Dept. P., 





For Students of the Second Year there are vacant: Two Spence 
Bursaries of 301. each for the First Year and 40l. for the Second Year 
of tenure, for which Women are eligible as well as men ; and One 
Bursary of 301. for Three Years and another of about 16. for Two 
Years, tenable only by Men 

Two Bursaries—One of til. and One of 207., each tenable for One 
Year—will be awarded to Fourth-Year Honours Students. Grants 
not exceeding 201. each may be assigned to Honours students (men 
or Women) during their Fourth or Fifth Year, and Six Grants of 

each (attached to different departments of study) may also be 
asei ed to Students who, after Tontherahips a Degree curriculum, 
to train for Secondary School Teachershi 

“- the course of the Session Nine Sebelarchine for Advanced Study 
will be competed for, Five of which are open to Women Students as 
wellasto men. They include One of 80l. tor Four Years; Two of 50. 
for Two Years ; and Six of 801. for One Year. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
(DIVINITY.) 
This COLLEGE will be try ty on sy weDay. October 15. The 
BXAMINA' ATION for i RIES will held on FRIDAY, 
etober 18. t is = necessary. There are 
Five Competitive Cweoed pon st finslodine One of 401., One of 24i., 
One of 182., and One of 12. a, tenable for Three Years; and One of 
181., tenable for Four Years). At the close of the Session one Scholar- 
ship of 802., One of 211., and one of 141. will be 
e Classes in the Colleges are open to Men a 
alike, and include Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Aramaic, Syriac, Assyrian, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, Politi Economy, Education, Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, tany, 
Geology, Agriculture and wy ‘cconomy, Modern History. Ancient 
History, momic History, seology, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inlan 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the _— 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


[J NIVERsITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


PACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 








SCHOULS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
ae THE SESSION 1912-13 COMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1912. 
COURSES AND piesa ARE ren To 
sap ee AND Wotan Gan BuTH MEN 
n the Medical School Courses of Retaaeenie arran; meet 
the requiremeate of other Universities and of en are ar ~ad 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of 
— Ay Poona may, after one year's study or research, take a 
rs 
SYLLA BUSES, with full information as to Lect: tory 
Oommen, oes. Rageetens for Degrees, Diplomas. “ae ania ibitions 
an olarshipe, w sent on applicati 
Tee Carnie, will pplication to the SECRETARY OF OF 








Situations Varant. 
[UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 
he Council invite applications for a second 
LEO 1 ann yd ra GER you of 1501. —— 
e e genera recti t rman. 7 
= oct SEER. 18 ‘ ay — e fessor of Ge Duties to 
Applications, with not less than six jes of Testimon' 
be sent, before AUGUST 31, to the undersl ed, from — fart 
particulars can be obtained. oA MORLEY, Secretary 








Socio! 
Physiology, a ge P istory irategy.' ‘actics, Kngineer’ 


ography. and * 
Biblical icism, and ohureh Siteors. _— 
Specimen Examination Papers and Fall portiowions respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degress, &c., will be 
found i in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY, published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh. 
op bbecimen Examination Papers for the Preliminary and 9 { 
are in separate booklets 
y be had from the Secretary, or from Messrs, Henderson, Book- 
sellers, St. Andrews. 











A gene tus, as well as detailed information for the 
ouming Academical Year regarding any department of the University, 
may be obtained on appa or the Secretary. 


The University, 8t. Andrews, pe = a. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
A PMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. 
SESSION OF 1912-13. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 24-28. 





Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science and Arts, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions, on application to 


F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


[THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


URSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in ee! followin, 
Faculties :—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDIOINE, LAW, APPLIE 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Archi- 


‘The ne BESSION 1912-13 aegis OCTOBER 2, 1912. 
Entrance and Post; te Scholarships are 
PROSPECTUSES, fiving full information,” tained. ‘free 





amended ¢ 
. M. GIB ONE, Registrar. 





LLESMERE COLLEGE, 


SHROPSATI is E. 
00D ERATE COT. Boys of Professional Men, provided 


AT a? an 
Tiestrated Brespectus tr from om SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 





HABILEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON 


The Sonnet of the College invite applications for the following 
*P ntmen 

ROFESSOR OF PHYSICS AnD ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
4 T annw 


Y. "Salary 3001. per 
EMATIOS. Salary 16 16ol. some 
4 LECTURER IN ENGINEERING (Mechanical). Salary “1000. per 


5. LECTORER, IN BEGINBERING (Architectural and Building). 


Salar: um. 

6. LECTUR ER IR Hist ISTORY. Salary 1501. pee onem. 
Further ticulars may be obtained upon a 
Applications, giving parte ulars of age, train ms 

experience, with copies of three recent testimonials 

the Registrar on or before SEPTEMBER 9, pie. 


July 30, 1912. 


falcons, and 
als, must be sent to 


DDLE, Registrar. 





WES INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY WANTED. Salary 5501., rising to T00l. ; 
pensionable. Must be enpaite Organizer and have had administrative 
experience, thongs the Commissioners reserve the right to a t 
on the of other considerations, or they may make a 
from among the members of the ‘ ivil Service. 

Anotiosions (on a printed form to be obtained from the Boccetaay? 





must reach the Secretary, National Health Insurap mission 
(Wales), City Hall, Cardiff, not later than FRIDAY, rt, 16, 1912, 
accompanied imovials 





by copies of not more than three recent test 
and by the mames of th app must be 
marked “ Assistant Secretary.” 

The Commissioners cannot undertake to ey any irquiries. 
Any atempt to canvass the Pocseateeners directly or or indireotly wih 
be regarded as an absolute disqualification. 

City | Hall, Cardiff, July 26, 1912. 





AST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


of er 24 





The Committee invite ap picetions for the 


OF EVENING CLASSES FRENCH. ne Clase will meet on 
Friday Evenings, from 7.30 4 9.30. ered, 131. 138. for the 
Session, from September to Faster.—Applications must be 

the printed forme to be obtained from ° eee’, ed, and returned 
not later than AUGUST 31. ARKER, B.8c. 


Technical Vollege. Fast Ham, EF. 





RMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH SCHUOL OF ART. 


The Council invites applications for the post of MASTER OF 
MODELLING. Salary 1501. per Tipe 


Teaching time, Three Full Days 
Twenty-five copies of phase ne > 
testimonials, must be sent 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on or before SEPTEMBER 10, 








106 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OC COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Souncil invites applications for the position of 
LEOCTO RER for a | vere of TWENTY LEUTORES on the History 
and Methods of HE “4 


the. lL 
pecusical ins iNsELTOTE, FINCENT SQUARE, 8.W. next Bession. 
52 a must, be on the ficial forms to be obtained. with 


Anthors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are P i & 
consider and place MS3. a publication. terary w 
all kiuds dealt with by experts w! Emr Authors" intereet Brat 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement 8 





culars of stamped addressed 
foolecap envelope eto tie po OrricEn London County 
ucation ( Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 


» must be marked ‘*T.1 " on the envelope. 
— indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


ntment. 
Beek BNC! “40MMB. Clerk of the leoten County Council. 
Education Uffices, Victoria kment, V 

July 30, 1912. 





EYTON HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, LEYTONSTONE. 
Head Master—M. GOMPERTZ, B.A. 
to be; duties on SEPTEMBER 9. or as soon there- 
bay “ Graduates. HISTU 


after as possible, One to teach RY, and 
the oral method 0 f Rouse or Conway; and the other to 
teach MAT ‘HEMATICS on the new met alary ir in each case 


risi annual increments of 101. to 
ay Applications, to be made on forme which may be obtained. of the 
8 


~ y A ust 2 Zito 
- ms R. DEMPSEY, Clerk to the Governors. 
Town Hall, Leyton. 


L_PICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY GRAMMAR Coutts. KING EDWARD VIL, 








NTED, for the above-named D School, to commence 
anPrEMBER _ Lz in ScLENCE, at a commencing 2 


= Also raduate t for ganenee FORM WORK (Games and good 


1301. 
coications should be sent to Jor STOR BEST, M M.A., The 
apuligtion Ravenstone, Leices 








BorouacsH OF MAIDSTONE. 


PUBLIC MUSEUM. 
lications nyt savteed for the post of ASSISTANT in the Museum. 
ante mast have had some experience in La work, and 
of making ry" 'y of the d objects in the 


ben salar, uired, with not more than oom 
‘ppiteat a. reach ime, marked * *Museum Assistant,” on or 
before 8) 8. MBER 1,1 








8. LANCE MONCKTON, Town Olerk. 





Situations Wanted. 


ENTLEMAN, with long business experience. 
Reliable, Travelled. 











HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.— Established 1879. 
Vhe by mee of Authors epee represented. Agreements for 

8S. h Publishers.—Terms and Testi 

wontais on application to Mr. A. M. "BURGHES 34, Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY for AUGUST. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
Contents : 
REV. PROF. E. KONIG, D.D. 
The Consummation of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ. 
REV. W. L. WALKER. 








Sale by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

a Dy ig at their Rooms, a! yy 
URSDAY, 8, and Foll t 1 viclock.” MiScEL. 
LANEOUS AND OT STANDARD BUOKS in ail] Branches of Literature 
—Ackermann’s Microcosm, Original Edition, 3 vols.—Weinmanns 
Botany, Coloured Pilates, 6 vols —a large Vollection of Scientific Serials, 
Bestia and wee —Recent Publications from a Keviewer's Library, 

'o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Magazines, &c. 
(JHE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
: AUGUST. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND FINANOE. By Edgar Orammond. 


THE OLD ARMOUR AND THE NEW. By Major-General Sir 
William G. Knox, K.0.B. 


THE PRACTICAL CASE FOR A LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. By 
R. C. K. Ensor, L.0.C. 

SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
By Katharine M. Loudon 


“WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT’: ACTED AT ATHENS B.C. 393. 
Reproduced from the Greek of Aristophanes by W. H. Mallock. 
RECENT ART SALES. By W. Roberts. 
Wilt, A TARIFF HARM LANCASHIRE? A LESSON FROM 
MERICA. By J. Ellis Barker. 
A equaee OF LLAN AWSTIN: SKETCHED FROM LIFE. By 
Mrs. Cecil Popham. 


CRIMINALS AND THE CRIMINAL CLASS. By W. 8. Lilly. 

bs 2 MORALITY OF EXCAVATION. By Arthur E. P. B. Weigall, 
Inspector-General of Upper Fgypt, Departinent of Antiquities. 

VIVISECTION AND THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 
H. W. Armit, M.R.C 8. L.R.O.P. 

THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. By H. Heathcote Statham. 

A WORD FOR SMALL OWNERSGHIP IN REPLY TO LORD 
LINCOLNSHIRE. By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 

= Union PARTY AND TH SMALL HOLDINGS ACT: 

OME ee ogee z9400°- A TEMPORARY ALTERNATIVE 
8. susan, 


London : a1 2. & CO., Lrn., 5, New Street Square. 





Good correspon ong she “in H.R ne 1883, Ath 
Press, 13, Tocom'e "Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.0. 


GROTH AND: -TYPIST, desirous of : regular 
pA 5 — be pergonally recommended ream Buildings, BO. 











Miscellaneous. 


SSILS, &c.—A LARGE COLLECTION, in 
several Cabinets, oan SALE at very low price. — J. 
GQOULDEN, Canterbury. 


ARE | COINS and MEDALS of all wiods and 
valued or catalogued. Also Col singe 
aay TROHASED at the BEST MARKET RICES 
sarin & SON, Ltd., Medallists to HM, Mt be King 17 and 18, 
London, W. (close to Piccadi lly Cir: 











Cope-Writers, Ke. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, $d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to well- 
&nown Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, PF En ay 











M8&5.,© OF ALL KINDS, _ Oa. per 1,000 words. 
‘bon Copies fothers Caters 
Higher Local.—M. KiNG, 24, Forest Road. Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





pvPr. -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
oe Cenestent Tripos, Girton a College, Onmbridge 5 Inte Turtiate 
TYPE. WR WiiTiNG aaRek 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 








Catalogues. 


AG@S&§ BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


casaseoune sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 
and Cable Add: : “ Biblioli a 
Telegraphic ; dress — London. 





LD BOOKS.—Messrs. J. cs wet Oath 
B+ Cantab.) and @. M. ORIOLI have 
Lo@eu neunabula— 


IV. containing rare 
Woodcuts— 
li . 9 ag 


No. 
A includin; 
P ints, acted mtr free to vo any Books from 
report of books fn which they interes 
2, Vin Vecehietth 








[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., fone 2, contains :— 

“IT KNOW OF BUT ONE ART.” 

FURTHER ha trt! tio AT THE \ ened ARCH. 
TH LB.A. EXAMINATION ow om 
TH NAnONAL OOMPE bi pile 
TH ROYAL ARCHA LOGIC - INSTITUTE AT 
ORTHAMETON with fpececetions 
TA pak £NA SANITARY [ STITOTE AT YORK. 
WIDEN OF KIN NGSTON B RID 
eet ot Se ILLUSTRA TED REVIEW OF CIVIC DESIGN :— 











oO SHOPS. 

OUSKHS AT CARMARTHEN. 

ROADS AN AND S teapne SURFACES. 

AGKEBMENT TO EMPLOY AN ARCHITECT. 

NEW PRAUGHATE DOOR 

we et A NEW BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
PO RE OF LONDON | AUTHORITY : DESIGN FOR NEW 
DESIGN yerend THE BUILDER” REGENT'S QUADRANT 


P 
NEW SCLENGE. ROHOOLS, saad ERTON. 
UNION BANK OF CANADA 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 











FACTS AT THE PRICE OF FICTION. 2s. 6d. net. 


EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON, 
Author of ‘ Anecdotes of Big Cats and Other Beasts,’ &. 
ic.—‘‘Anecdote and picture and mo 


Daily Graphi: 
convey te a ae ge A the habits of Fes of the 
will read ‘The Miraculous Milk thout 


a chuckle. 

Morning Post.—‘ 8crupulous veracit: -As things happened. 
they are net down....It is characteristic of a ruthless but very quod 
tempered Diogenes.” 


World.—* Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 
Queen.—"* Well-written.. a pleasant book to read.” 


Melbourne io ae charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
of picturesq anecdotes from life, each of which bears a 
message to "vo the of human nature 


Johannesburg Star.—‘‘There is a i i of jousn: 
humour, which makes excellent reading.” noting -_ = = 


METHUEN & Co., Lrp., 36, Essex Street, London, W.O. 


OTES BY THE WAY. 

WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Oritic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 

aND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.8.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘John Francis and the Athensum. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 





The Sut the 8 and the Person of Christ. 
REV. PROF. JOHN OMAN, D.D. 
Personality avd Grace. 8. Repentance. 
REV. F. W. MOZLEY, M.A. 

Two Words in Galatians. 

SIR A. R. SIMPSON, M.D. D.8c. LL.D. 

The Unconsumed People. 

REV. PROF. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
Studies in Conversion. 7. Tholuck. 

SIR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. 

The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, E.C. 











THE CS eeOn any REVIEW 


UGUST, 1912. Price 2 
The AUGUST Mimber A the CO NTEMPORARY REVIEW 
the following Articles :— 
THE GREAT INGURANO ACT. 
oy the e Right Hon acnamara, M.P. 
THE FRANCHISE BILL AND WOMEN: ‘sg aUrERAGED 


By W. H_ Dickinson, M.P. 

THE LONDON PORT 8TRIKE. By Harold Spender. 
THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN. — By Canon Lilley. 
MINIMUM WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


we haries Roden Buxton. 
SOME peovee MEMORIE: x, w 

reirsa FINLA AND SCAND INAV Ag By Vv. Wh 

NEW OOLO m Bar By A. MacCallum Scott, M.P. 

tHE a OF 1662 IN RuLATION, TO a 
THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER AND ITs PoBSIsIL. Tis 

on. 

COLONIST IN THE MAKING. By Albert Dorrington. 

RS IN ANCIENT GREECE. By C. Robinson. 

3. By Dr. &. J. Dillon. 


EMENT. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, faurrEn, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 




















een 


monmuty 
sinaapine 
Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life 
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Shipping. 





Ps © Passenger Services. 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, éo, 
——_—~~ Passengers and Merchandise to : 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


7) O SUMMER CRUISES 
By 8.8. “MANTUA” (11,500 tons) and 
8.Y. “ VECTIS” (6,000 tons). 
From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH). 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c. |E—Aug. 28—13 Days. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU | 8—Sep. 6 to Oct, 6 
LISBON,TENERIFFE, Madeira |F—Sep. 12 to Oct. 1 
FARES froin about £1 a Day. 


For Illustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 
information, apply 
Northumberiand Av., W.C. 
P&0Co. te 122, Leadenhall 8t., B.C. } LONDON. 


PROGRAMME 
P«O POST . FREE. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘**Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
Comets’... have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c , and of the moon since 721 B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additionai 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911. 








TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 





London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Messrs. Harper & Brothers 


have the pleasure to announce that 
they are again about to give 
to the public through the pages of 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A New Serial Novel by 


SIR 
GILBERT 
PARKER 


Beginning in the August Number. 
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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
— fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 
result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
i= no 


NEXT WEEKS ATHENASUM will contain 
Reviews of THE OX YRHYNCHUS PAPYRI, 
Part [X., Edited by Dr. A. S. HUNT; and 
DIARY OF GIDEON WELLES, 1861-9, with 
an Introduction by JOHN T. MORSE, Jun. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of 
Nature Stories. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘The Cen- 


taur,’ &c. With Drawings by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


VOL. VII. WITH A SEPARATE VOLUME 
OF MAPS. 
History of the British 
Army. By the Hon. J. W. FOR- 
TESCUE. With agp and Plans. 
Vol. VII. 1809-1810. ith a separate 
Volume of Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in 
the West Indies from 1807 until 1815, and 
carries the Peninsular War to the eud of the 
year 1810. 

Times.—“ The story is well told trom first 
to last, the interest of the narrative is sus- 
tained, and Mr. Fortescue nowhere falls below 
the high standard of accurate narration and 
sagacious criticism which his previous volumes 
have led us to expect...... A great work for 
which Mr. Fortescue deserves unstinted 
praise.” 

*.* Previously published:—Vols. I. and 
II., 188. net each. Vol. III., 18s. net. 
Vol. IV., 42s. net. Vol. V., 18s. net, 
Vol. VI., 18s. net. 


PART V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Religion. By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. Third 
Edition, Revised and _ Enlarged. 
Part V. SPIRITS OF THE CORN 
AND OF THE WILD, In 2 vols. 
8vo, 208. net. 

Atheneum.—*‘ No purchaser of this instal- 
ment of the newest ‘Golden Bough’ is likely 
to complain, after taking down the second 
edition from his shelves to compare it with 
its substitute, that he has not obtained full 





George Allen & Co.’s List. 


NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Basil Verely : 


A Study of Charterhouse Life. 


By ARCHIBALD K. INGRAM. 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
iece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
** Well deserves to be read.” — Times. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The Third Chance. 


By GLADYS WATERER. 
**The author draws her characters with 
admirable insight and humanity.”—Globe. 


The Voice from the 
Night : 
A Sensational Detective Story. 


By CHARLES E. STERREY. 
**One of the best of the kind that we have 
ever seen.” —Spectator. 


The Emporium. 


By ALEC HOLMES. 
** His scenes are given with so much point 
and humour that one is tempted on and on 
to a climax.” —Times. 


Memorials of Old 
Nottinghamshire. 


Edited by E. L. GUILFORD. With 58 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 15s. net. [Now ready. 
The contributors include : A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, M.A. F.8.A., Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D. F.8.A., 
J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., W. P. W. Phillimore, Rev. 














value for his fresh outlay...... This monu- W. E. Hodgson, Harry Gill, F. E. Burton, 
mental work.” F.R.N.S. J.P., A. Vallance, M.A. F.S.A. 
The Early Naturalists, 


their Lives and Work 
(1530-1789). By L. C. MIALL, 
D.Sc. F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Atheneum.—“' Prof. Miall is to be con- 
— on having produced a work of 
istinct historical value to all interested in 
biological studies.” 
THE POCKET PARKMAN. 


The Works of Francis 


Parkman. Pocket Edition. Limp 
leather binding. In 12 vols. With 
Frontispieces and Maps. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 68. net each. 

__The Conspiracy of Pontiac. In2vols. 


The Formation of the 


Alphabet. By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, Hon. D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D., 
&c. With 9 Plates and other Ilustra- 





tions. 4to, 5s, net. 
[British School of Archeology in Egypt 
Studies Series. Vol. III. 


(Published in conjunction with 
Mr. B. Quaritch.) 


Historical Studies in Phi- 


losophy. By EMILE BOUTROUX, 
Member of the Institute, Professor of 
the University of Paris. Authorized 
Translation by FRED ROTHWELL, 
B.A. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Contents:—The History of Philosophy— 
Socrates — Aristotle—Jacob Boehme—Des- 
cartes—Kant. 

Observer.— We urge all students of philo- 
sophy to obtain this book at once and read it.” 











MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


County Churches. 
EVERY OLD PARISH CHURCH IS DE- 
SCRIBED, AND REFERENCE MADE 
TO FONTS, PULPITS, SCREENS, 
STALLS AND BENCHES, SEDILIA, 
LECTERNS, CHESTS, BRASSES, 
MONUMENTS, REGISTERS, &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. per vol. net. 


“For methods and thoroughness of investigation these 
little vol are praiseworthy.”—Atheneum. 


CORNWALL. 27 Illustrations. By 


J. CHARLES COX, LL.D. F.S.A. 


SUFFOLK. (2 Volumes.) 41 Illustra- 


tions. By T. HUGH BRYANT. 


NORFOLK. (2 Volumes.) 43 Illustra- 


tions. Second Edition, Revised. By J. CHARLES 
COX, LL.D. F.S.A. 


SURREY. 18 Full-Page Plates. By 
J. E. MORRIS, B.A. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 21 [Illustrations. 


By J. CHARLES COX, LL.D. F.S.A. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND THE 


ISLE OF ELY. 2% Full-Page Plates. By C. H. 
EVELYN-WOOD, F.S.A. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 20 Illustra- 


tions. By J. CHARLES COX, LL.D. F.S.A. 








A CHILD’S VISIONS. Crown 4to, 6s. 
A collection of 45 Drawings by Daphne Allen, with an 
Introduction by C. Lewis Hind. 
“ Fertility of imagination and an instinct for composition 
are shown on almost every page.” — Atheneum. 


GEORGE ALLEN &CO., Ltd. 


44-45, Rathbone Place, London, W. 








BEST NEW BOOKS. 





SYNDICALISM AND THE 


GENERAL STRIKE: an Explanation 
By ARTHUR D. LEWIS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d. ) 


This is the most thorough study that has yet appeared 
of Syndicalism, the latest development in Reyne gy 
The author has given close attention to the sp: of the 
movement throughout the world, and has epitomised it, 
taking as his guides not only the more philosophical and 
substantial works of leaders such as Sorel, Labriala, and 
Leone, but the popular publications of their colleagues, thus 
largely preserving the actual tone of the propaganda as it 
reaches the working man. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
IN GERMANY, 1883-1911. 


Its History, Operation, Results, and a Com- 

ison with The National Insurance Act, 
1911. By W. HARBUTT DAWSON, Author 
of ‘ The Evolution of Modern Germany.’ With 
8 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. (Inland post- 
age 4d.) 

“Mr. Dawson, the best-known interpreter of political 
and industrial Germany in this country, performs a very 
kindly service in this book, in which he sets forth fully and 
clearly the facts and figures of the German schemes of 
insurance.”—Mr. J. A. HOBSON in the Manchester Guardian, 


THE LOWER DEPTHS. 


By MAXIM GORKY. Translated by 
LAURENCE IRVING. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘*Plays of To-Day and To-Morrow” Series. 
(Inland postage 3d.) [Second Impression. 


** As a picture of character and life it is profoundly and 
enthrallingly interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RICHARD MIDDLETON’S WORKS. 
Cloth, 5s. net each. (Inland postage 4d. each.) 


THE GHOST SHIP, &c. 
POEMS AND SONGS. 


THE CHATS SERIES.—New Volume. 
CHATS ON COTTAGE AND 


FARMHOUSE FURNITURE. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of ‘Chats 
on English Earthenware,’ &c. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and 72 Full-Page Plates. 
A Companion Volume to ‘ Chats on Old Furni- 
ture.’ Cloth, 5s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 











[Second Imp. 
(Second Imp. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN KIPLING. 
SONGS OUT OF EXILE. 


Being Verses of African Sunshine and Shadow 
and Black Man’s Twilight. By CULLEN 
GOULDSBURY. Cloth, 3s.6d.net. (Inland 
postage 3d.) [Second Impression. 
Contains the best of the Author’s famous Rhodesian 
Rhymes published in Bulawayo. 


PICTURE TALES FROM 


WELSH HILLS. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“ Excellent....sketches of Welsh character and tempera- 
ment.”—Southport Guardian. 


A REMARKABLE ROMANCE OF 
FLEET STREET. 


MIGHTIER THAN 
THE SWORD. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 6s. 
{Second Impression, 

In his new novel Mr. Courlander gives an amaz- 
ingly vivid picture of a journalist’s life on a great 
London newspaper. It isa splendid and realistic 
story of real men and women, their struggles and 
ambitions, their failures and successes in the 
mysterious world of the Press. The first large 
Impression was sold before publication. 


At all Booksellers’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London- 
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LITERATURE 


—@o— 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Mr. DrinkwaTeR has in this critical 
study of William Morris approved a claim 
to rank among the select few judges 
of poetry in our time. He has not only 
a clear view of what poetry is, and of the 
part played by the poet, but in addition 
the acumen necessary to apply his prin- 
ciples to the works before him, and an 
individual and well-marked estimate of 
their applicability. It is, we fear, unlikely 
that Mr. Drinkwater’s verdict on the 
place of William Morris among his con- 
temporaries will be immediately accepted 
by the reading public of our days. By 
comparison with the other great Victorian 
poets—golden-mouthed Swinburne, wise, 
worldly Browning, Virgilian Tennyson, 
exotic Rossetti—Morris is almost un- 
known. A humble lover of poetry, when 
returning a volume of his works to us, 
said the other day, “‘ If Morris is so great 
a poet as this, how is it I have never 
heard of him before?’ The answer is 
not readily found. He has always been 
popular with a limited circle, but it is 
only of recent years that these limits 
have been overpassed and that the great 
world of readers has begun to awake to 
his real importance. The steady growth 





William Morris: 
John Drinkwater. 


a Critical Study. 
(Martin Secker.) 


By 


‘| served here, with the least possible labour. 


in the number of editions of his poems, 
the success of the sumptuous edition of 
his ‘Complete Works,’ and of that bio- 
graphy which has added so much alike 
to our knowledge of his life and the 
reputation of its author, attest this 
fact. 


The secret of William Morris lies, as we 
have before pointed out in these columns, 
and as Mr. Drinkwater reiterates, in his 
passionate love of the Earth—not in its 
dreadful waste places, but as fashioned 
and refashioned by the hand of man—in 
hi religion of courage, in his whole- 
hearted devotion to beauty. And his 
love of the earth and its beauty, inspiring 
his audacious attempt to recreate beauty 
around him, was well seconded by good 
fortune. A statesman, who is also among 


the other day that his badge “* For Merit ”’ 
might well bear on the obverse ‘‘ and For 
Luck”: Morris’s merit was always 


means; none of them was beyond his 
power of concentrating himself on the 
thing to be done, of instilling his pleasure 
in work into the first person at hand 
when he required assistance. 


Even his Socialism might be traced 
to his feeling for the Earth. In our 
modern civilization the least esteemed 
and the worst paid of our workers are 
precisely the only absolutely necessary 
ones—the tillers of the soil; and their 
lives, which might be the most happy 
ones, many-coloured with the changes 
of the year and the _ ever - renewed 
vestures of Mother Earth, are among 
the dullest and most hopeless of those 
of the sons of men. Morris’s whole 
soul rose in revolt against this degrada- 
tion of the oldest and noblest of arts; 
and in two immortal books, ‘ The Dream 
of John Ball’ and ‘ News from Nowhere,’ 
he embodied in matchless English his 
vision of a world where useless toil had 
been abolished, and the reward of labour 
was life. 


The first volume of poetry issued by 
William Morris, ‘ The Defence of Guene- 
vere,’ has had a somewhat noteworthy 
history. If we may slightly misquote Mr. 
Mackail, it was one of those books which, 
without ever reaching a wide circulation 
or a large popularity, acted with great 
intensity on a small circle of minds ; and 
the popularity it has acquired since the 
publication of his remarks has been largely 
due to something in the nature of a pose 
on the part of recent writers. Swinburne’s 
view of its reception—his clear insight 
into all literary questions sharpened by 
friendship—still holds good: it was, and 
is, wrongly praised and wrongly blamed. 
Mr. Drinkwater is more severe on this 
attitude :— 


“*The Defence of Guenevere’ is quite 
good enough to make it safe to avow a 
preference for it, without reading the later 
work. A reputation for taste may be pre- 





Lhe Life of William Morris. By J. W. 
Mackail. 


2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 





our foremost men of letters, suggested | 


doubled by his luck. None of his enter- | 
prises failed or died stillborn for lack of | 


It is a remarkable book, one which in itself 
would have assured Morris of his place in 
the history of poetry, but it remains no more 
than the exquisite prelude of a man whose 
complete achievement in poetry was to 
stand with the noblest of the modern 
world.” 


His own criticism of the volume is detailed 
and, to our mind, just. The chief evi- 
dence of immaturity in it is a certain 
vagueness of outline in some of the poems, 
| an excess of visualizing power which 
| leads to a sacrifice of simplicity, as 
in Guenevere’s description of Lancelot’s 
} 





kiss :— 


Our hands being left behind strained far away. 


of the chapter on Morris’s early work is 
| that devoted to a study of the poetic 
| drama, as exemplified in ‘Sir Peter 
| Harpdon’s End,’ and to the exact value of 
| action in drama. The prose dramatists 
| of the last century have failed because 


| By far the most novel and striking part 
} 


they subordinated character and idea 


to action; the poets, from Shelley to 
Swinburne, have neglected its lawful 
and indispensable service. How Mr. 


Drinkwater works out this thesis, and 
| justifies his recognition of Morris as a 
potential dramatist of the highest rank, 
must be read in his book at length. Let 
us remember that one who has since 
attained a leading place among our 
playwrights recognized the same quali- 


ties in a farcical jeu desprit written 
many years after. Mr. Drinkwater sums 
up :— 


“Tt is a common thing to hear people 
to whom poetry is a matter of real import- 


ance say that they find Morris—for his 
beauty—languid and lacking in power of 
concentration. If ‘Sir Peter on’s 


End’ be languid or anything but tense with 
concentrated emotion from beginning to 
end, then I confess my sense of values to be 
much awry.” 


In a succeeding chapter Mr. Drinkwater 
discusses the character of narrative poetry, 
which is, he says, of close kin to poetic 
drama—“ narrative is drama without the 
stage.” Narration must be swift of move- 
ment, and should indicate at the outset 
what the end must be, while retaining the 
interest of the reader. ‘ Jason’ and ‘ The 
Earthly Paradise’ are then tried by the 
canons thus laid down, and pronounced 
‘of indisputable greatness in design and 
achievement.’ The criticism of the inter- 
ludes between adventure and adventure 
as “languid” is met by an assertion 
of their 


“ spiritual activity, astonishing in its range 
and sanity....To be languid is to be in- 
different, and indifference in the presence 
of anything not wholly alienated from 
nature and simple humanity was the last 
thing of which Morris was capable....No 
poet has ever had a more infallible instinct 
as to what was and what was not of the 
stuff of poetry.” 


From these works Mr. Drinkwater passes, 
after a short examination of ‘ Love is 
Enough,’ to Morris’s “ supreme achieve- 
ment—one of the very great poems of the 





But there is nothing in the volume which 
helps to make the position really tenable. . . . 
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In determining the right of ‘ Sigurd the 
Volsung’ to rank among the score or so 
of masterpieces absolute the critic is 
naturally led to a consideration of the 
nature and requirement of epic. Mr. 
Drinkwater vindicates with great ability 
the epic unity of the poem against objec- 
tions which Mr. Mackail urges in his 
biography ; but it seems to us that in his 
turn he has not sufficiently considered 
the structure of the poem and the mytho- 
logy it involves when he puts its motive 
in the survival of one brand plucked from 
the ashes of the Volsung house, the 
avenging of the Volsung name. We 
still hold, with Miss May Morris, that the 
motive of the epic is the Wrath and Sorrow 
of Odin—the working out and the failure 
of his scheme of war with Evil, under the 
shadow of Fate which has foredoomed 
the destruction of the gods themselves 
who have made this imperfect earth. 
‘Sigmund ’ tells of the fashioning of Odin’s 
weapon, ‘Regin’ of his Wrath at the 
threatened triumph of Evil, in the re- 
fashioning of the earth; in ‘ Brynhild’ 
and ‘Gudrun’ human nature and destiny 
thwart his scheme, and bring his Sorrow 
on him. This, to our mind, is the 
fundamental motive of the epic: Sigurd, 
the Volsungs, and the Niblungs are the 
human expressions of its working out. 
But no better criticism of this human 
interest than Mr. Drinkwater’s has yet 
been written. 


The remainder of the book deals with 
the translations, the prose works, and 
‘Poems by the Way. We do not feel 
that the quality of Morris’s prose—perhaps 
the finest example of rhythm in prose of 
our time—especially in the two works 
we have already mentioned, is treated 
in so complete a manner as his poetry. 
But, apart from one or two slight mis- 
apprehensions of fact, we have nothing 
but praise for this most valuable intro- 
duction to the study of a great poet, 
and we congratulate the publisher on 
his good fortune in including in his 
series of studies work which is so well 
calculated to promote the much-needed 
revival of an_ intelligent interest in 
poetry. 


Mr. Mackail’s biography has for years 
been counted among the classics of our 
day, and the seal is now set on its favour 
by publication in a cheap form. We 
have little to add to our criticism on it 
at its first appearance in 1899 (Athen., 
May 13), as the author has refrained from 
making any alterations whatever in it. 
The intervening years have, no doubt, 
left their mark on his attitude towards 
Morris, and if he were writing the work 
again, some judgments would beyond 
question be expressed differently, and 
some sentences omitted ; but no other 
man alive could have produced a biog- 
raphy as accurate, as thoughtful, and as 
complete as this, and we congratulate him 
on his success. 








WELSH POETRY. 


Tuis volume of translations is really a 
short anthology, but within its limits it 
is thoroughly representative. Mr. Graves 
gives specimens of most of the well-known 
Welsh poets, from Taliessyn, Aneurin, 
and Llywarch Hen to the modernist bards 
of the present day. Here and there a 
name is missing which might have _— 
included; that, for instance, of Iolo 
Morganwg, a great figure in his time, and 
that of Robert Owen (not the Syndicalist 
pioneer), whose early death robbed Wales 
of a poet whose verse had a peculiarly 
poignant, personal note. Again, one 
wishes that Mr. Graves had been able to 
accord to other poets (as, for instance, to 
Dafydd ab Gwilym and that fine philo- 
sophical poet Islwyn) the adequacy of 
representation that he has given to 
Ceiriog. But, considering the length of 
the book, the selection could not have 
been much improved. Some _ might 
quarrel with the admission of rather 
commonplace lyrics by contemporary 
Welsh poets ; but these have their place 
as illustrating bardic tendencies in an 


important period. 

Serious difficulties confront the 
translator from the Welsh. Most great 
Welsh poetry is written in a com- 


plicated style, the beauty of it de- 
pending largely on a profuse employ- 
ment of alliteration, assonance, and in- 
terior rhyme. It is to Mr. Graves’s 
credit that his translations are best 
when the difficulties encountered are 
most formidable. Many of his renderings 
of lesser bards, especially of the more 
modern ones, are undistinguished, written 
apparently by a fatigued hand that was 
satisfied with approximations. But how 
splendidly he has surmounted the diffi- 
culties of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s last ode ! 
The ingenious intricacy in the technical 
sense is worthy of the Welsh master, and 
Mr. Graves has preserved the beauty both 
of the rhythm and of the feeling. Almost 
equally good are some of the translations 
from Ceiriog, and a powerful passage from 
Goronwy Owen’s * Last Judgment’ begin- 
ning :— 
Day of Doom, at thy glooming 
May earth be but meet for thee t 
Day, whose hour of louring 
Not angels in light foresee ! 
To Christ alone and the Father 
"Tis known when thy hosts of might, 
Swift as giants shall gather, 
Yet stealthy as thieves at night. 

There may be two opinions as to 
whether the Welsh have a great poetical 
literature. Certainly the range of subject 
of the bards is narrow, religion and 
patriotism having inspired most of their 
works in all ages. But no one who has 
even a casual acquaintance with it can 
deny that it is an intense and an interest- 
ing literature, and that even in translation 
it retains its distinctive flavour. We 
thank Mr. Graves for this volume, and 
hope that he will follow it up with another 
and fuiler selection from the greater 
Welsh poets. 


Welsh Poetry, Old and New, in English Verse. 
~~ ae Perceval Graves, (Longmans 
0.) 











DANTE. 


“* Atmost the entire scheme of Christian 
theology as accepted by the Church,” 
says Dr. Carroll, “is discussed in the 
‘ Paradiso.” The poem is far from 
being merely an imaginative picture of 
the life which awaits saints and repentant 
sinners. It is a vast projection, into a 
systematic intellectual view and an art- 
istic form, of Dante’s final reflections 
upon the Christian theology of the Middle 
Ages, upon Christian scholasticism and 
mysticism, orthodoxy and heresy, the 
government of the Church and its secular 
counterpart in the Holy Roman Empire. 
We cannot read the ‘ Paradiso,’ as it is 
possible to read the ‘Inferno’ or the 
* Purgatorio,’ merely as a narrative poem; 
for in every page we shall miss the mean- 
ing if we do not know the reference. 

The medizval theologians were nothing 
if not exact. Even the mystical writers, 
declaring their own or others’ experiences, 
were, as Miss Evelyn Underhill has 
shown in her masterly study of Mysticism, 
perfectly definite in the elaborate 
terminology of mystical experience. 
The mysticism of Dante is not identical 
with that of the saints who aspired in 
their earthly lives to attain union with 
the Deity. In the ‘ Paradiso’ he is 
concerned with life after death. But 
with equal and more subtle exactness 
he describes the relations of the beatified 
to the source of all light, power, and love. 

Dr. Carroll has explained how Dante 
drew upon the authorities accepted in 
his time: upon the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, on the physical side—upon 
the ‘Celestial Hierarchy’ of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, on the spiritual side. 
We must keep in mind the nine spheres, 
or celestial regions, which move around 
the earth, the uppermost, the Crystalline 
Heaven, the sphere of the Seraphim, 
moving most rapidly of all in the expres- 
sion of yearning for the motionless region 
beyond, the Heaven of Flame, or the 
Luminous Heaven. These spheres repre- 
sented, as the author well puts it, 


“@ species of celestial feudalism: the 
devolution of power and authority from 
the Eternal Emperor through a vast grada- 
tion of ranks and orders in a feudal system 
of the universe.” 


The saints and angels who exist in them 
draw their illumination and their being 
either direct from the source of light, or 
through the transmitting powers of the ad- 
joining spheres. And into the elements of 
which this Paradise is formed enter the 
threefold dominant conceptions of Motion, 
Music, and Light. 

Dr. Carroll follows the symbolic flight of 
the poet through these successive stages— 
through the three lowest Heavens within 
Earth’s “‘ shadowy cone,” where the poet 
recollects the earthly faults of the repent- 
ant angels—through the four Heavens 
which are in the “full cloudless light 
of God,”’ where live the souls formerly 





In Patria : an Exposition of Dante’s Paradiso. 
By the Rev. John 8. Carroll. 
& Stoughton.) 


(Hodder 
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conspicuous by the theological virtues— 
and by the ‘“‘ Golden Stairway of Contem- 
plation,” through the spheres of the 
Cherubim and Seraphim, to the Empyrean. 

For the most part Dr. Carroll’s 
interpretations are satisfying, or at the 
least suggestive, though in his interpreta- 
tion of Beatrice we think he has not 
sufficiently considered her position in the 
other works of Dante. In discussing the de- 
bated question of the moon-spots in the 
First Heaven he suggests that the subject 
gave Dante an “opportunity of sub- 
stituting for a mere physical view of the 
universe a spiritual one.” Might he not 
have added that he was touching upon a 
probable subject of controversy? For 
throughout the book Dante is raising 
questions which keenly exercised the 
controversialists of his time—the still- 
surviving questions of free-will, of the 
appearance of divine injustice, of the 
meaning of the Atonement, of heredity, 
of the relative values of the contem- 
plative and the active life. On all such 
questions Dante preserved the orthodox 
view of his time, however ready he might 
be to flagellate the abuses of the monastic 
system and the misgovernment of the 
Church. 








Réma and Homer: an Argument that 
in the Indian Epics Homer found the 
Theme of his Two Great Poems. By 
Arthur Lillie. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


To see through the press the work of 
a friend who is gone, and to take upon 
himself any criticism it may encounter 
as his own fault,is an act of pietas which 
we sincerely appreciate in Mr. Keith 
Murray, and which should tend to disarm 
all angry comment, were it even deserved. 
But the present volume is not subject 
to any such animadversion. It is the 
work of a learned man, deeply interested 
in a great subject, and doing his best to 
explain its main problems. Unfortunately, 
the author is not abreast of the Homeric 
controversy; he quotes nothing except 
old or antiquated theories, and he has 
associated much with the folk - lorists, 
who have taught him very bad lessons in 
logic. Hence we are bound to say that 
his thesis, whether true or false, is not 
proven. He uses hardly any other argu- 
ment than Mill’s Induction by the Method 
of Agreement, and he ought to have 
known that such an induction is hardly 
ever cogent. To find striking similarities 
or analogies between the mythical stories 
of kindred races is a very different thing 
from proving that Homer borrowed directly 
from Valmiki. The interest of this book 
seems to us chiefly to lie in the curious 
evidence brought out of the permanence 
of certain stories, and the ways of telling 
them, which subsist for centuries, nay, even 
for millenniums, among kindred races, 
widely separated by continents, and even 
in course of time by divergence of speech. 

But after all such analogies are not sur- 
prising. If the main interests of primitive 
races are in raids, in battles, in hunting, 
it is natural that similar details should 
be invented to adorn the story. For 
example, the carrying off of women 








was the most attractive of all raids, and 
occurred frequently, and with similar 
results, as the reader may see in the 
piquant preface to Herodotus’s history. 
Of course war and reprisals followed, 
with quarrels among the heroes, loss 
of the most precious lives, and many 
smaller incidents suggested by similar 
conditions. There was also, in the case 
of the Aryan race, a fund of primitive 
story, which survived in the conscious- 
ness, or subconsciousness, of all the 
scattered branches of the stock. 

It would require such clear and precise 
evidence as the author never produces 
to prove (1) that the Ramayana was 
certainly older than the Homeric poems ; 
(2) that this poem, in its utterly strange 
language, became known even to one 
Greek ; (3) that this Greek composed not 
only the Iliad and Odyssey, but many other 
myths not contained in those poems ; 
(4) that this borrowing was never suspected 
in ancient times. Yet all these and many 
other assumptions fill up this book. The 
author does not quote any recent account 
of the Homeric question, but refutes the 
views of Max Miiller, Weber, and some 
little - known and forgotten critics. His 
careful contention is that the Indian epic 
is older than the Greek, and could not, 
therefore, owe its origin to the influences 
of Alexander’s conquests. On this point 
we are disposed to agree with him. 
In our opinion the nucleus of both is to 
be put back far into the cradle of both 
civilizations, and it was kept alive in the 
memories of both races by tales and poems 
—how curiously and in what myriad detail 
Mr. Lillie’s book shows, even though 
some of his analogies are far-fetched. 
Yet were they ten times closer and more 
numerous it would require many volumes 
to establish the thesis that a Greek author 
in primitive days, when there were no 
“authors,” went off to India without 
leaving a trace of his adventure and 
brought back a long epic, which he trans- 
lated freely, and Mr. Lillie thinks badly, 
into Greek. Here and there he makes 
a statement which we can hardly under- 
stand, as when he says :— 

“The spot from whence one of them 
emerged was called Sita—furrow. The spot 
where the other lady emerged was called 
tmrepwov—an almost similar word’’ [sic]. 
Again :— 

* **Cicero, in denouncing these [the Eleu- 
sinian] mysteries, tells us that human 
sacrifices were a part of their unhallowed 
rites.” 

We wish he had given his_ reference. 
We could have given him some in which 
Cicero talks with great reverence of 
these famous rites. Again :— 


“The Indian religion, the Jewish religion, 





all the early religions, believed that there 
were thousands of supernatural beings | 
always working disasters,” &c. 
Is this the current account of the Jewish | 
religion, or a new and original view ? 

On all these questions we can no longer | 
hope for an answer from the author. 
But he has left us a book pleasant to read 
and think about, even though we cannot 
agree with it. 


The Sacred Shrine: a Study of the Poetry 
and Art of the Catholic Church. By 
Yrj6 Hirn. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THERE is an Eskimo story about an 
owl. A certain owl found two hares at 
once: he could not make up his mind 
which one to hunt: he went after both 
together: so he tore himself in two and 
died. This may illustrate what has hap- 
pened to the plan upon which Prof. 
Yrjé Hirn composed this study. On the 
one hand, there was Art; on the other, 
the inner philosophy of the Catholic 
Church—things intimately related, no 
doubt, but yet distinct. He has pursued 
both at once, and thereby his plan has 
been torn in two. 


Throughout, as regards Catholicism, 
he acknowledges himself an outsider, a 
student who, it would seem, has felt 
impelled to investigate in detail a hitherto 
unexplored phenomenon, which has proved 
more fascinating, more rich and compre- 
hensive, than he expected. He recognizes 
that it is a world-theory, and that, in 
however—to his thinking—strange and 
grotesque a way, it covers, explains, 
uses, all the facts of human life. He has 
obviously felt all the exhilaration which 
belongs to the mind which is assimilating 
things new to it. A chief charm of his 
work is his zest—his eagerness, at least 
intellectually and, so to say, esthetically, 
to understand; his kindly, sympathetic 
pleasure in setting forth for others’ 
benefit what he finds so novel and curious. 
And the scheme with which he starts is 
a good one—the explication of the meaning 
of Catholic art as being in essence the 
honouring or the decoration of a shrine— 
first, of the shrine, or monstrance, or 
cathedral, which encloses the Host ; and, 
secondly, of the person and history of 
the Blessed Virgin. Herein are involved 
the most profound of Catholic doctrines, 
and in developing his apprehension and 
analysis of these Prof. Hirn often loses 
sight of art and poetry for pages together. 


But if, in some sense, new to him, all 
that he has to say about the Catholic 
doctrine of the Mass and Catholic venera- 
tion for Mary is, in itself, old and familiar. 
Moreover, with the best and friendliest 
intentions possible, an ‘‘ outsider ” cannot 
but go somewhat astray in attempting to 
give account of the inner aspect of a 
religion—even where the account is con- 
fined to elucidations of history, and to 
what Prof. Hirn calls the “ esthetic 
feelings.” We regret that he has expended 
himself in this somewhat thankless direc- 
tion, and thereby hindered his discussion 
of poetry and art, which is by no means 
so thoroughgoing nor so well illustrated 
by facts and examples as we had hoped 
to find it. 


In the first part the best worked-out 
chapter is that on ‘ The Altar.’ The one 
which perhaps best illustrates the point 
of our criticism is that on ‘The Mon- 
strance,’ which gives us the origin and 
methods of celebrating the festival of 
Corpus Christi, with divers unnecessary 
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expatiations on its doctrinal and devo- 
tional meaning, and a disappointingly 
slight treatment of the literature and art 
connected with it. 


The second part of the book, that on 
the Blessed Virgin, is considerably the 
better, though here also we should have 
welcomed more system and definiteness in 
dealing with the actual works, whether 
poetry or painting, in which Catholic 
devotion to Mary has through centuries 
expressed itself. The principal legends 
connected with her parentage and child- 
hood are given more or less in full, which 
is useful ; medizval deductions from the 
Gospel story, and their rendering in art, 
are set forth ina manner which, externally, 
is not inadequate; and there is a good 
chapter on ‘ Symbols of the Virgin,’ which 
brings together a number of well-chosen 
details. S the chapter on the Annuncia- 
tion we notice that Prof. Hirn speaks as 
if the Angelus were rung only at sunset, 
whereas, of course, it is rung also at sun- 
rise and at midday. 

If the book seems to us to be all too 
little a study of art and poetry, and all 
too largely (but yet not satisfactorily) 
a disquisition on beliefs, practices, and 
feelings already well known—and, as 
such, coming from Prof. Hirn, to some 
extent disappointing—we gladly acknow- 
ledge its merits of freshness and liveliness, 
at in virtue of these should expect it to 
play some considerable part in that re- 
discovery of Catholicism which just now 
seems everywhere in progress, and of which 
it seems itself to be in part a fruit. 








The Life of Edward Mouniagu, K.G., First 
Earl of Sandwich (1625-72). By F. R. 
Harris. 2 vols. (John Murray.) 


A COMPLETE MEMOIR of the first Earl of 
Sandwich has long been needed. Carlyle 
realized this, and, after inspecting the 
important papers at Hinchingbrooke, 
wrote: “Such a man ought to have had 
a written biography and universal legible 
memorial long ago.” Of those who 
desire to read a life of Sandwich, many 
will look to it for a full account of 
historical events of moment, but probably 
there will be a large proportion of the 
admirers of Pepys’s ‘Diary’ who will 
wish to learn more of the kindly patron 
for whom the diarist had a wholehearted 
love and respect. 


Hitherto Lord Sandwich has not been 
fully accorded, at the hands of historians, 
the honourable position which is clearly his 
due. Mr. Harris, however, in reviewing 
the whole of his life by the light of the 
MSS. at Hinchingbrooke, has been able 
to place before us a valuable record, 
in which the high character of the man 
and the conscientious manner in which he 
carried oat the duties that fell to him to 
perform are well brought out. He was 
too good-natured and easygoing in char- 
acter to keep himself out of financial and 
other troubles. He was, however, shrewd, 
tactful, and diplomatic, so that he made 





a model ambassador. His ‘Journal’ 
shows him to have possessed a clear 
insight into questions of State as they 
arose, and the best mode of dealing with 
them. He was considered the ablest 
seaman of his day, but he was unfor- 
tunate in being seldom in supreme 
command, and he never fought a battle 
for which he alone was responsible. 


Mountagu was a colonel of foot in the 
Parliamentary Army at the age of 18, 
and he was then also a married man and 
master of Hinchingbrooke ; and at 20 he 
was chosen member of Parliament for 
Huntingdon in the room of his father. 
He fought at Marston Moor and Naseby, 
but the war with Spain gave him a sea 
command. 


After his friend Cromwell’s death, he 
was sent to Charles X. of Sweden to make 
peace between Denmark and Sweden, and 
showed great wisdom in outwitting one 
of his fellow-Commissioners, the republican 
Algernon Sidney, who had secret instruc- 
tions to depose him from the command 
and send him home under arrest. 
Mountagu’s skill astonished Pepys, then 
his secretary, who knew nothing of what 
was going on. 


On his return to England he remained 
at Hinchingbrooke for a time, where he 
depended upon Pepys for news of the 
anarchy in London. An agreement was 
made with Monck, and he was appointed 
General-at-Sea, with Monck as a colleague. 
While waiting for the proper time to strike, 
he gradually won over the captains and 
lieutenants to the cause of the King. 
With the Restoration he was created 
Earl of Sandwich and installed a Knight 
of the Garter. He was Vice-Admiral 
of England, and, as Admiral of the 
Narrow Seas, it was his duty to escort 
royal personages to and from the Continent. 


His visit to Portugal to arrange for the 
marriage of Catherine of Braganza to 
Charles II. and bring her to England was 
a difficult embassy. The Portuguese were 
poor, and could not pay the dower of three 
million livres, Bombay objected to being 
transferred to England, and Tangier was 
in revolt. Despite many difficulties, he 
carried the affair through with éclat. 
On the other hand, he was distinctly 
unlucky in the Second Dutch War, and. 
did not get his deserts. The feeling that 
there was a league against him affected 
him during the last sad scene of his 
life, at the Battle of Solebay on Whitsun 
Tuesday, May 28th, 1672, which is fully 
and feelingly related by the author. 


Mr. Harris has given much interesting 
information respecting Lord Sandwich’s 
family and private life, and the history 
of Hinchingbrooke. The picture of the 
excellent Lady Sandwich, “a wife, a 
mother, and a hostess of exceptional 
virtue, kindliness, and vigilance,” already 
endeared to us by Pepys’s d scriptions, is 
particularly vivid. The Earl’s love of 
music and ability in playing musical 
instruments formed one of the bonds of 
union between himself and Pepys. 





INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 


It is refreshing to come across a writer 
who uses the brain-power he possesses 
more with the idea of helping his fellows 
than with that of impressing his clever- 
nes on them. The followin statement 
in the opening chapter of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
book is typical :— 


** But in all the movements which I am 
considering it would be agreed that, if 
the economic basis of social life is to be 
sound, not increased production, but a 
better distribution of wealth, is essential.” 


Of course every one knows it, but 
few have the courage even to think it, 
far less say it: the former process would 
lead to much self-conviction of hypocrisy ; 
the latter would display the hypocrisy 
to the world. 


We do not, however, consider Mr. 
Hobhouse always so plain in statement 
as he might be. For instance, in 
advocating an adequate minimum wage 
he neglects to emphasize the fact 
that when the State has established 
it, it will undoubtedly be confronted 
with the necessity of setting up labour 
colonies where those who cannot com- 
mand such a minimum will be trained 
under conditions entailing a considerable 
loss, for the time being, of their individual 
liberty. 

There are also instances where Mr. Hob- 
house might we think have used greater 
discrimination in his choice of words. 
On p. 30, in the sentence “‘ The husband 
ought to be punished if idle, and if in- 
valided or incompetent he ought to be 
supported by public charity,” the term 
“public funds” would, owing to the 
misuse of the words “ public charity,” 
have conveyed his meaning better. 


Mr. Hobhouse provides a very sym- 
pathetic article on ‘Co-operation.’ For 
ourselves, we fear the desire for monetary 
gain has often militated against strict 
adhesion to the principles of the move- 
ment. If co-operators were willing to 
purchase exclusively from their stores, and 
also refused to sell to outsiders, the 
turnover might be diminished, but the 
underlying principles would be better 
demonstrated. Thereby, production might 
be made more nearly to approximate 
to needs, and thus would be demonstrated 
a possibility, the present impossibility of 
which is answerable for over - production 
and recurring crises. 


How closely Municipal Trading, Co- 
operation, and Socialism are related, in 
a generalized use of the terms, is made 
evident. So far as activities entered upon 
under any of these terms prove in practice 
to make for better organization, so far 
do the terms lose something of their 
terrors. Nor will it be the conservative 
person alone who will maintain, and, we 
believe, with truth, that the too sudden 
driving in of the communistic wedge will 








The Labour Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, 
Third Edition, Completely Revised. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
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split the pillar that Society rests on. 
What Society, with the capital 8, is 
apt to forget is that the wedge of legal 
enactment will be hammered in so long 
as the lack of natural—we might almost 
say voluntary—growth leaves oppor- 
tunity for decay. 


Mr. Hobhouse, we are sure, will agree 
with us when we say that voluntary effort 
must in the future stand for a great deal 
more than mere charity doles. It must 
mean rather an overwhelming determi- 
nation not to take possession of anything 
which has not adequately been paid for, 
and, moreover, not to stand possessed of 
anything which cannot be used to the 
fullest extent for the benefit of huma- 
nity, whether in the individual or col- 
lective sense; and it must involve as 
grave a responsibility, comparatively, to 
the workman in relation to his “ beer and 
baccy’’ as to the rich man with his wine 
and cigars. Many passages bearing on 
applications of voluntary effort—par- 
ticularly in the chapters. on Co-operation 
and the Distribution of Wealth — are 
noteworthy, but readers must find them 
for themselves. When once the principle 
is properly understood, civic morality will 
largely consist in eliminating waste—the 
predominant idea of life being to do 
all things for the welfare of the com- 
munity—a fulfilment, in the modern and 
broader sense, of the Scriptural injunc- 
tion. 








THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 


‘Tue Progress or THE NaTION’ is a 
work which has always been held in 
high esteem, and it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Hirst does not appear to have any 
particular reverence for the man whose 
work he uses as the basis of the volume 
before us. ‘‘ Porter has been handled 
freely,” as the editor himself puts it; 
and he even goes so far as to speak of 
his “frequent lapses into intolerable 
diffuseness and verbosity,” though ac- 
knowledging the value of his work. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the present 
revision, admittedly a difficult business, 
has not attained the high standard re- 
quired. 


Mr. Hirst has accumulated a great mass 
of information and statistics, but in the 
process of revision the atmosphere of 
the original work has been dissipated. 
Much of Porter’s most interesting matter, 
such as his chapter on ‘ Manners and 
Morals,’ has been sacrificed, for what 
reason we cannot conceive. In the two 
or three pages which Mr. Hirst has 
added on “ improved conditions of life,” 
“amusements,” “holidays,” and “religion,” 
we find poor substitutes for the deleted 
matter, and, brief as they are, they are 





The Progress of the Nation in its Various 
Social and Economic Relations from the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By 
G. R. Porter. A Completely New Edition, 


revised and brought up to date by F, W. 
Hirst. 


(Methuen & Co.) 





wanting in accuracy. It is surprising to 
find that in a book published in 1912: 


“* The increase of drink among the working 
classes is, says Mr. Charles Booth....” 
when it is well known that there has been 
a distinct decrease in the amount spent 
on drink by the working classes during 
recent years, even when account is taken 
of the slight upward movement of 1911 
as compared with 1910. 


Nor can it be said that the 700 pages in 
which Mr. Hirst’s extracts from Porter 
are mingled with his own collection of 
data are distinguished either by thorough- 
ness or illumination. Mr. Hirst does not 
always know where to go for material 
facts, and has constantly to resort to 
quotations from other authors, instead 
of applying to the well-known original 
sources of information. In 1911 the 
net emigration from the United King- 
dom was greater than in any previous 
year; yet in his first chapter, on p. 6, 
we find the unfounded statement that 
“emigration is decreasing.” He takes his 
figures for emigration down to the year 
1900, and thus neglects one of the most 
significant occurrences of recent years. 
But that is not all. We turn over 
two pages more, and find that the birth- 
rate and death-rate are brought down to 
1907. That is a little better; but is it 
good enough in a work of such pretensions, 
in view of the fact that the Registrar- 
General publishes his figures quarterly ? 


Similar blemishes are exhibited in 
relation to the all-important subject of 
iron. Iron and steel manufacture gets 
only eleven pages in a volume of 735. 
He tells us that it is “impossible to 
give more than a brief sketch” of the 
subject, but we hardly know why. The 
world is ruled industrially by the iron 
nations, and our position in these in- 
dustries means a great deal to us. We 
want more than a few extracts from Mr. 
Stephen Jeans, of which Mr. Hirst’s pages 
on iron chiefly consist. Mr. Jean’s book 
was published six years ago. The Board 
of Trade and other well-known authorities 
publish year by year up-to-date figures. 
On p. 247 Mr. Hirst thinks it sufficient 
to bring the price of leading descriptions 
of iron down to the year 1900! On p. 244 
he brings his figures of pig-iron production 
down to 1908. On p. 243 he gives us the 
figures of iron-ore imports down to 1910. 
Porter took more pains than this. 


Why is the existence of enormous 
foreign iron industries almost entirely 
ignored ? When Porter wrote, the rail- 
way, canal, and industrial developments 
of Germany and America and other 
countries were in their infancy, and 
information from abroad was hard to 
come by. Yet we find Porter again and 
again taking the trouble to give his 
readers as much information as was 
available about foreign countries, in order 
that the British citizen might measure 
British progress in the light of foreign 
development. Mr. Hirst, writing nearly 
seventy years later, and living in a world 
in which information is available as it 





was not when Porter wrote, makes no 
real attempt to help us by measuring 
Britain against the world. What the 
intelligent reader of this volume ought 
to be shown clearly is the remarkable 
change in the position of the United 
Kingdom in the world of iron. 


Thus it is throughout the book. Mr. 
Hirst’s treatment is too insular. He tells 
of imports and exports, it is true, but our 
knowledge of foreign progress in railways, 
waterways, and production is not ine \ 
Take railways as an example. Porter 
had some wise things to say about the 
Belgian State Railways, and his editor 
might have pointed out the soundness of 
Porter’s prophecies as to the fruits of 
Belgian wisdom and foresight. Mr. Hirst 
rules out Porter’s references to foreign 
railways, and substitutes nothing. Again 
nothing is more salient in industrial Europe 
than Continental enterprise and British 
stagnation in canals. Porter told of 
American enterprise in this way. Mr. 
Hirst contents himself with a bald refer- 
ence to the Report of the Canal Com- 
mission. 


Mr. Hirst’s work fails by another 
exacting test—in his references to coal. 
His index contains the following curious 
line: “‘ Coal, Supply, inexhaustible, 223, 
225, 522.” On p. 223 there is a reference 
to the “ practical inexhaustibility of our 
supplies.” Two pages later we are told 
that ‘“‘a Government Commission has 
recently proved conclusively that our coal 
supplies are practically inexhaustible” (!), 
and on p. 522 that “ our coalfields have 
been shown by Royal Commissions to 
be practically inexhaustible.” Not only 
so, but on p. 225 Mr. Hirst, as severe 
with Jevons as with Porter, tells us 
that Jevons’s predictions “have been 
happily falsified.” If Mr. Hirst will turn 
to the latest edition of Jevons’s ‘ Coal 
Question,’ edited by Mr. A. W. Flux, he 
will learn that Jevons never made the 
prophecy which he believes him to have 
made, and he will also learn that what 
matters to us is not inexhaustibility, but 
comparative price. It is obvious that he 
has read Mr. D. A. Thomas, because he 
quotes from him at considerable length. 
How is it, then, that he escaped seeing in 
the very paper from which he quotes (Mr. 
D. A. Thomas’s ‘Coal Exports’) the 
following passage ?—‘‘ We in a few brief 
generations are exhausting supplies of 
power that have been stored for countless 
ages.” Mr. Thomas, like Jevons, does 
not here refer to the exhaustion of all 
our supplies. He properly refers to the 
exhaustion of the supplies that really 
matter, that is to say, the cheap 
supplies. 


Mr. Hirst’s work is thus in need of 
revision on points of the utmost im- 
portance. We recognize that a consider- 
able amount of labour must have been 
expended to co-ordinate so much matter, 
but the result cannot, in our opinion, be 
termed satisfactory. 
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FICTION. 


The Confession of a Fool. By August 
Strindberg. Translated by llie 
Schleussner. (Stephen Swift & Co.) 


Tas is a book which, both as a work of 
art and as a “human document,” is 
likely for some time to be overrated. 
As most of our readers already know, 
it is that one of Strindberg’s autobio- 
graphical novels which tells the story of 
his disastrous first marriage. Its open- 
ness and fullness of detail appear at first 
sight simply cynical. Strindberg himself 
called it a terrible book, and regretted 
that he had ever written it. It has not 
been published in Swedish ; and the sale 
of the German version, published in 
1893, was prohibited. 

Nevertheless, when it is claimed by 
Strindberg’s admirers that this work is not 
only profound, but also moral, no com- 
petent and fair-minded critic can well deny 
the claim. The marriage—itself the out- 
come of treachery and infidelity—was the 
union of two persons, abnormal alike in 
their power of fascinating and enslaving 
others, in the strength of their passions, and 
in their tendency to eccentricity of conduct 
and of judgment; while, on Strindberg’s 
side at least, there was also at intervals 
actual insanity. What we get is, there- 
fore, largely pathological, not merely as 
to subject-matter, but also as to the 
medium through which it is conveyed. 
In spite of this there is not a page in 
which the moral judgment is obscure. 
Not only so, but in its severity and 
intransigeance, little as it influences con- 
duct, it is itself characteristically puritan, 
and serves to inflame what is already 
acute in Strindberg, the strange Northern 
faculty for disgust. With this he has all 
the “ intellectual’s ’’ capacity for suffering, 
and the incapacity to keep or to set 
oneself free which so frequently accom- 
— it. Only secondarily is the ‘Con- 
ession’ a record of reckless sensuality ; 
primarily and fundamentally it is a record 
of the supreme torture, the corroding of 
one personality by daily contact with 
another. 

It is likely to be overrated — perhaps 
we should rather say misapprehended— 
as a “human document,” first, because 
it is difficult to realize, until, indeed, one 
arrives at the last quarter of the book, 
that it is the production of an unsound 
mind, and that the story is not to be 
taken telle quelle ; and, secondly, because, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, and 
in either case inevitably, the writer’s 
genius and literary habit have been 
allowed to interfere. As an artist he 
knew too well all the divers values of 
his theme, not in some degree to swerve 
aside from plain fact in order to set them 
forth to the best advantage for their own 
sake. 

As a work of art it imposes first of all 
by its audacity, and next by its sinister 
gloom. One is aware that the handling 
is the handling of a master, if only through 
being compelled, as one is, forcibly to 
realize all the minutie of this long 
sequence of repellent miseries. But for 





some time criticism remains in abeyance, 
and it is chiefly on reflection that one 
comes to perceive the weaknesses of what 
to begin with struck one as so strong. 
The construction is ill-balanced. The 
first part of the book, in length and ela- 
boration, is out of all proportion to the rest. 
The tragic helplessness of “ the fool” in the 
woman’s toils, together with the character- 
ization and the fine technique, renders it of 
course, in itself, worth while, yet hardly 
justifies the preponderance given to it over 
the main tragedy. When we come to this 
we discover, beneath its superficial air of 
relentlessness, the pervasive weakness of 
systematic shirking. Not the shirking of 
painful detail concerning the relations 
between husband and wife—this is given 
in abundance, and it seems chiefly by 
reason of this that the book has been 
called profound—but the virtual ignoring 
of the artistic problem involved in the 
change of venue from the description 
of a pursuit, where the action is concen- 
trated and the factors few, to the descrip- 
tion of the state, or rather of the evolution, 
of two united lives, where the action is 
dissipated and the factors comparatively 
numerous. We are allowed to see 
almost nothing of the reaction, whether 
upon his own character or his demands 
upon his wife, of the author’s work— 
important, creative work, highly success- 
ful and constantly in progress ; nothing, 
except a general idea that the father 
was fond of them, of the influence upon 
the two of their children ; nothing of the 
influence of the social miliew in which 
they lived, beyond so much as baldly 
illustrates the evil in Marie; and, in all 
this groping among the basal elements of 
life, nothing about religion or philosophy. 
Hereby depth and reality are lost; it is 
impossible in the latter part of the book to 
see all round the characters ; they appear, 
as it were, flattened against a wall. 

Yet, though not consistently lifelike, the 
characterization is wonderful in its way, 
and worth some study. Marie is drawn 
with a subtlety that seems to be due 
to the fact that the man once really loved 
her—even continued to love her. Whence 
the reader finds it sometimes difficult to 
believe that her diabolic wickedness was 
not in part the invention of her husband’s 
disordered brain. He tells her on one 
occasion that she is like Madame Bovary ; 
she is, but at once more crude and more 
complex. 

As for “‘ the fool” himself, he resembles 
most, at least in this delineation, a some- 
what degraded Hamlet. In his nullity of 
will—in the icy, helpless loathing, rather 
than hot indignation, to which he falls a 
prey when confronted with evil—in his 
bitter contempt of women, his disordered 
imagination, his intellectual brilliance, he 
might be the Dane’s own brother, drawn 
for us with a rougher pencil, and shown 
face to face with a different problem. 
Like Hamlet’s, too, are the refinement in 
him of intellectual and moral misery, his 
pangs of self-contempt. The end runs 
down into incoherence: ‘‘ What should 
such fellows as I do, crawling between 
heaven and earth ?” 





Pan’s Garden, a Volume of Nature Stories, 
By Algernon Blackwood. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Amonc human emotions there is but one 
which rivals sex-feeling in its mastery of 
the individual affected by it—that emotion 
of stilled curiosity which is called wonder 
and awe. It is curious that this is not more 
actively exploited by modern novelists. 
No human prohibition baffles him who 
would arouse these purely psychic feelings ; 
while religion, mythology, and philosophy 
offer him abundant artistic material. 
The ignoble art of evoking fear by the 
introduction of supernormal phenomena 
has, of course, been often practised. 


Mr. Blackwood’s published volumes, 
including the one under notice, are more 
or less illustrations of philosophy. They 
show a shutter where the many see only 
a blind wall; they show the search for 
God as one of the completely satisfying 
adventures of the world—satisfying body 
and soul alike. Noticeably independent 
of the romance of sexual love, they 
individualize men, women, and children ; 
they glorify, yet keep the homeliness 
of, every human love that originates 
in the heart. Mr. Blackwood’s writing, 
though occasionally vivid as painting, is not 
in general very good—redundancy being 
its chief defect; nevertheless his inspira- 
tion so controls his vision and his selection 
of incidents that a book by him affects one 
as an artistic form—in a word, as litera- 
ture. It is true that he cannot remove 
the shutters from the window overlooking 
the mystery of the transcendental ; sugges- 
tion has to take the place of demonstration ; 
and superior in intellectual energy as is his 
art to that which produced a Schlemihl or 
a Frankenstein, it remains in respect of 
occult information that of a wistful child. 


* Pan’s Garden’ is a rich book ; twenty- 
five years ago it would have entitled its 
author to fame; and even to-day the 
individuality expressed in it is rare 
enough to be distinguished from that of 
any of his confréres. Mr. Blackwood’s 
main idea in these fifteen stories is the 
power of sympathy and ritual to cause 
manifestations of personality. Thus in 
‘The Man whom the Trees Loved’ we 
are shown how an Englishman’s persistent 
and industrious love of trees awoke—to 
the horror of his wife—the love of their 
soul for him, alienating him from her. 
In another a sailor’s worship of Glaucus 
causes a theophany, whereby he is absorbed 
into the life of that sea-god. Sand figures 
in a third story, as the symbol of vast, 
discarnate presences that brooded over 
Egypt; and in the last story Nature— 
genius of beautiful scenery—coerces a 
man who, by love of a certain country 
estate, had become accessible to her. 

Brilliant imagination is displayed in 
the book. The impious murder committed 
in ‘ Sand ’ is admirably invented and fore- 
shadowed; and the child who becomes 
the mouthpiece of Nature in ‘ The Temp- 
tation of the Clay ’ is a worthy companion 
for the delightful heroine of ‘ The Educa- 
tion of Uncle Paul.’ 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 


review-] 

Theology. 

Book of Enoch or I. Enoch, translated from 
the Editor’s Ethiopic Text, and edited, 
with the Introduction, Notes, and 
Indexes of the First Edition wholly 
recast, enlarged, and rewritten, together 
with a Reprint from the Editor’s Text 
of the Greek Fragments, by R. H. 
Charles, 10/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The Atheneum for September 2nd, 
1893, reviewing Dr. Charles’s earlier trans- 
lation of the Book of Enoch, with com- 
mentary, said :— 

“If Mr. Charles’s book reaches a second edition, 

which we believe will be the case, the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press will perhaps allow the text 
of the British Museum MS. to be printed, or, still 
better, photographed, and then Mr. Charles will no 
doubt reverse his present arrangement, following 
the better text, and referring in the notes to that 
edited and translated by Dillmann.” 
This has now been done. A fresh edition 
of the Ethiopic text, accompanied by the 
extant Greek and Latin fragments, was pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in 
1906, and in the present work Dr. Charles 
gives us “not so much a second edition as 
a new book.” For not only is the transla- 
tion now made from the better text, but 
the entire commentary has been recast, and 
the Introduction has grown from the fifty- 
three pages of 1893 to the hundred and ten 
of the new publication. 

“A new and revolutionary feature in 
the translation is due to the editor’s dis- 
covery of the poetical structure of a con- 
siderable portion of the work.” In literature 
of this class it is occasionally possible to mis- 
take the rhythmic flow of the finer kind of 
prose for poetry properly so called, nor should 
one forget the venturesomeness of resorting to 
alterations of the text on grounds of rhythmi- 
cal theory. We believe, however, that Dr. 
Charles has in this instance made good his 
case, although a difference of opinion on 
some special points may naturally arise. 
As was to be expected, poetical form is far 
more frequently encountered in the portions 
that are believed to have been originally 
written in Hebrew (chaps. i—v., xxxvii.—civ. ) 
than in those which are supposed to rest 
on an Aramaic original (chaps. vi.—xxxvi.). 

As the general remarks on the subject 
made in the review referred to above 
can easily be amplified by the student from 
the additional data provided in the present 
work, we need only heartily recommend 
Dr. Charles’s new publication to all who are 
interested in the theological and literary pro- 
blems presented by the pseudo-epigraphical 
Jewish writings, which may roughly be 
described as belonging to the century and a 
half that preceded the rise of Christianity. 
Moody - Stuart (Rev. Kenneth), Brown- 

Low NortH: THE SrTory orf His LIFE 
AND WorkK, New Edition, 2s. net. 
Thynne 

While in no wise doubting the author’s 
sincerity, we regret that we can find but 
little to commend in his handling of this 
biography. The instances of conversions and 
awakenings, which abound in his pages, being 
treated with too little reserve or sense of 
humour tend at length to become monotonous. 
The style, moreover, is unattractive, and 
sometimes suggests uncalled-for intolerance. 
Simpson (J. G.), Creative REVELATION, 

Four Lectures on the Miraculous Christ, 
2/ net. Mowbray 

A series of discourses delivered last year 
to the St. Paul’s Lecture Society. The 
argument is clear and the exposition lucid. 





Poetry. 

Drinkwater (John), Porms or Love AND 
Earrtu, 1/6 net. Nutt 
This little volume of verse is all too 
slender. Itis obvious from it that Mr. Drink- 
water’s early poetic promise has grown in 
range and command. He is a poet of deep 
seriousness and preoccupation with his 
craft, and as he gets older his vision of the 
inner meaning of life is steadily blossom- 
ing into a fuller and mellower expression. 
Fortunately he preserves his stateliness by 
a continuous attention to the rigorous 
demands of form. The poems before us, 
besides their intellectual force and rhythmical 
harmony, are imbued with an admirable 
spirit of quest and adventure: evidence 
of the poet’s determination to test and 
understand life before he wrote about it. 
Those in dramatic, semi-dramatic, or narra- 
tive form are perhaps the best. Mr. 
Drinkwater has a fine sense for swift transi- 
tions in thought and emotion, and his 
intensity and conviction, are conveyed with 
sureness of touch and comeliness of phrase. 
The ‘Crowning of Dreaming John’ is 


delightful. This type of verse occasionally 
suggests ‘Time’s Laughing - Stocks,’ — 
kindred in austerity, but having all 


the rough edges planed away. Mr. Drink- 
water is still a little trammelled by chance 
modes of conventional expression. We are 
rather tired, for instance, of ‘“‘ the winds 
of God.” On the other hand there are 
charming examples of felicity in metaphor. 
To select one at random, how exquisite and 
just is, 
The diligent earth re-sets her loom ! 
Leftwich (Ralph Winnington), Bacon 1s 
NOT SHAKESPEARE, @ Reply to Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, 6d. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
It requires no recondite ability to disprove 
the assertions of the Baconians, for they are 
convicted out of their own folly. The 
author makes a vigorous onslaught, but 
the moot point is—whether it is worth while. 


Lover’s Calendar (The), compiled and edited 
by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, 5/ net. 
Kegan Paul 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis is possessed of such 
sure taste that an anthology compiled by her 
is welcome to all lovers of poetry. She has 
thrown her net wide, yet at the same time 
has exercised discrimination in choice, 
which has generally inclined towards the 
spiritual rather than the passionate. 


Macfie (Ronald Campbell), Toe Trranic (AN 
OpE oF IMMORTALITY). Macdonald 
Dr. Macfie writes a sort of journalistic 
ode on the great disaster. We open with 
a eulogy of the monster ship. There 
follows the comment :— 
Who would seek 
To grapple with the giant strength of her 
Must have for battle-axe a mountain spur, 
Must have a poniard like a mountain peak. 
Such an enemy is forthcoming. We have 
the collision :— 


O sea, O wind, 

pa Ne be et 4 
rash ! we can hear its great spear gride 

Gashing the vessel’s iron side 

It rends, it rips ! 

Ah! woe is me! 

The good ship fills, and leans and dips. 

The brave ship founders in the sea! 


Then follow a lament for the dead and 
moralizings on the disaster. Dr. Macfie’s 
doctrine is summarized thus :— 

The Berg of Death was part of the Wise Plan 

That makes the world a pene od for man, 

And could our will have turned it back, 

The Universe had fallen in wrack. 

And if the berg was made with so much loving care, 

The end was surely good, the purpose surely fair. 
Had Dr. Pangloss written an ode, it would 
have been one like this. 








History and Biograpby. 


Bonsal (Stephen), Epwarp FirzGERALD 
BEALE, a Pioneer in the Path of Empire, 
1822-1903, 9/ net. Putnam’s Sons 

The empire is that of the United States, 
whose extension across the continent Beale 
forwarded by his great career as path- 
finder and road-maker. A book packed with 
history, exploit, and literary zest. 


English Historical Review, July, 5/ 
Longmans 
In this number Prof. C. H. Hoskins 
has an important article on Normandy 
under Geoffrey Plantagenet, father of 
Henry IJ., who wrested the duchy from 
Stephen. It is based on Geoffrey’s Norman 
charters, forty of which are extant; some 
of these are printed for the first time, with 
valuable comments. Mr. C. L. Kingsford 
discusses the first version of Hardyng’s 
Chronicle (Lansdowne MS. 204), and with 
its aid throws new light on the chronicler’s 
life and on his indebtedness to the ‘ Brut’ 
and other chronicles. Apparently Stow 
had seen this first version before he criticized 
Grafton’s edition of the later version. Mr. 
J. F. Chance continues his painstaking study 
of the diplomacy of the Baltic Powers in 
the early eighteenth century, and Mr. 
H. Pirie-Gordon has collected the materials 
relating to the Latin princes of Galilee. 
Mr. R. L. Poole establishes the identity of 
the mysterious Henry Symeonis, with whom 
every Oxford bachelor had, until 1827, to 
swear that he would never be reconciled. 
Henry Symeonis was a townsman who killed 
a scholar and secured pardon from Henry III. 
The crime was a cause of the secession of the 
University to Northampton, and its memory 
was perpetuated in the bachelor’s oath. 


Gunning’s Last Years: Nive LerrerRs FROM 
Miss Mary Beart To Pror. ADAM 
SEDGWICK, edited by A. T. Bartholo- 
mew, 1/ net. 

Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes 
The interest of these letters, reprinted 
from The Cambridge Review, is purely 

personal and local. A _ reproduction of a 

fine portrait, much in the manner of Opie, 

shows that Dr. Woodhouse, who painted it, 
had attained a standard of execution far 
above that of most amateurs. 


History of Hertford Castle, compiled by 
William Frampton Andrews, 6 
Hertford, Austin & Sons 
An account of the premises of the Castle 
at Hertford. The book mostly consists of 
historical details and excerpts, many of 
which are of much interest. The ground 
has been pretty well covered in other 
volumes, but the present work affords 
readers a useful means of collating the 
facts of primary importance. 


| Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire, edited 


by Everard L. Guilford, 15/ net. Allen 


This is a goodly volume of an_ able 
series. The two chapters by Mr. Guilford, 
the editor, on ‘Historical Nottinghamshire’ 
and ‘The Civil War in Nottinghamshire’ 
are careful compilations. The editor has 
secured a number of competent contributors, 
local and otherwise, such as Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson, the Rev. Dr. Cox, Mr. Gotch, 
Mr. Aymer Vallance, and Mr. Harry Gill. 
To our mind, the best articles are those on 
‘Mediaval Church Architecture,” by Mr. 
Thompson ; on ‘ Rood - screens,’ . Mr. 
Vallance ; and on ‘ Nottinghamshire Spires,’ 
by Mr. Gill. A long article on ‘ Nottingham- 
shire Poets’ is hardly suitable to a volume 
of old memorials; and the paper on ‘South- 
well Minster’ is somewhat threadbare, and 
too brief for so great a subject. 
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Ross (Janet), THe FourrH GENERATION : 
REMINISCENCES, 12/6 net. Constable 


Mrs. Ross, as her title indicates, and as 
hundreds of readers know, comes of a 
family distinguished through several genera- 
tions. Her grandmother—a Taylor of 
Norwich—was Mrs. Austin, the translator 
of many German books and the “santa 
protettrice ’’ of scores of Italian refugees. Her 
mother, Lady Duff Gordon, whose beauty 
and charming personality made a strong 
impression upon all who met her, was @ 
friend of Carlyle, of ‘ Eothen’* Kinglake, 
and, above all the rest, of Mrs. Norton, 
who wrote to her some of her most charac- 
teristic and witty letters. Mrs. Ross herself 
was painted, as a child, by Watts, and in 
her girlhood was the original of Meredith’s 
Rose Jocelyn. Her ‘ Reminiscences,’ which 
touch so many men and women and s0 
many countries, have the pleasant flavour 
of her direct and simple nature. The 
numerous portraits are singularly interest- 
ing: a full-length photograph of Watts, 
in which his fine, picturesque head sur- 
mounts the formless coat and trousers of 
the fifties, provokes an involuntary smile ; 
while that of Meredith at 35 shows us 
how magnificent must have been the appear- 
ance of the young man who wrote ‘ Emilia 
in England’? and ‘Evan Harrington.’ 
Of Mrs. Norton there is a portrait by Watts 
the original of which, in the Dublin Gallery, 
has been cruelly disfigured by the addition 
of a frill and shoulders that almost succeed 
in destroying its charm and distinction. 
When these horrible appendages are covered, 
it becomes the most attractive likeness yet 
published of that beautiful woman, while the 
oo eae to her grandmother, Eliza- 
beth Linley, attests its truth. But, indeed, 
there is no end to the delightful things in 
this book. Who that loves the London of 
the past can read without a twinge of sur- 
+ —e a Ross Rag gw 

an es Be ; or that, in the 
forties, she dwelt in that Queen’s Square 
(now, alas! modernized into Queen Anne’s 
Gate) which was honoured by the residence 
of Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Pendennis ? 


Saito (Hisho), A History or Japan, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Lee, 5/ net. 
Kegan Paul 
Those who are interested in Japan will 
not find that this history adds much to their 
knowledge of the Japanese genius or mode 
of life. It is a dry, colourless, brief sum- 
mary of external events, which includes 
the mention of a good number of details, 
but does not, even in the case of the most 
attractive periods or the greatest characters, 
expand into description or analysis. Unless 
he already knows of them from other sources, 
the heroes of Japanese story will make 
but little impression on the reader, and he 
will hardly gather even so much as that 
Yoshitsune, Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu—to take 
but the best-known of them—are names 
to conjure with. Iemitsu, who, if not so 
mighty a pemonege as Ieyasu, is yet one 
of the greatest of the Shoguns, is barely 
mentioned. Their temple tombs, and the 
cult paid them, are scarcely alluded to, and 
in no way explained. The crises of the 
story—as, for instance, the twice threatened 
invasion by Kubla Khan—are related with 
but little more emphasis than the doings of 
fainéant emperors and Shoguns. There is 
nothing to any purpose about art; while 
about the land itself, so potent a factor in 
the fortunes and ways of the people, there 
is not a single word—far less a map. 


It is true that this is au fond an elementary 
textbook, and true also that the history 





of Japan presents its own peculiar diffi- 
culties, but these considerations are not 
sufficient to reconcile one to the gaps and 
defects in a useful book, which, with a 
al more care, might have been still more 
useful. 


The translation appears to be fairly good, 
though here and there is an error. Thus on 
p. 41 something has gone wrong with the 
sentence about Sil-la and Karak; and on 
p. 45 we doubt the sentence about the capital 
being divided into two districts. It would 
have been well not to use the word 
“reign” of the Shoguns. The illustrations 
are interesting ; we should have been glad 
rs some information as to where they came 
rom. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Inglis (Gordon), Sporr aND PAasTIME IN 
AUSTRALIA, with a Preface by Sir 
George Houstoun Reid, 7/6 net. 

Methuen 
This volume is more readable than 

many which deal with the same _ topic. 
The author provides accounts of horse- 
racing, hunting, polo, coursing, shooting, 
cricket, tennis, rowing, fishing, football, 
golf, swimming, cycling, and so forth, and 
brings to his study knowledge, a fresh mind, 
and an unpretentious style—in fact, to 
people who are interested in sport this book 
is to be cordially recommended. 


Sociology. 


Flurscheim (Michael), Over-PRoDUCTION AND 
Want, the Economic and Social Problem 
and Solution, 1/ net. Reeves 

Although there is no statement of it as a 

fact, this book appears to be little more than 
a@ revised version of the author’s ‘Clue to 
the Economic Labyrinth,’ published some 
twenty yearsago. Mr. Flurscheim’s solution 
of the social problem includes a paper 
currency based upon prices, land nationaliza- 
tion, and State Socialism. The book can 
hardly be regarded as a Socialist classic ; 
it is indifferently written, and the illustrations 
are not convincing. 


Education, 


Sachs (Julius) Tae American SECONDARY 
ScHOOL AND SoME oF ITs ProsieMs, $1 
net. New York, Macmillan Co. 

The application of this book is for the 
most part so purely American as to be of 
only slight interest to English readers. 

Dr. Sachs’s emphatic pronouncement against 

the possibility of trade schools which shall 

include some secondary education is flatly 
contradicted by English experience. The 
trade schools of the London County Council 
are all of this pattern; and no one who 
has watched their development can doubt 
that they are educationally successful. 

Neither of the translations of German 

phrases here offered would be accepted by an 

examiner: ‘‘ Suchen und Versuchen” does 
not mean “Reflection and Trial,” but 

** Search and Experiment ” ; and thesignifi- 

cation of “ihr gutes Recht behaupten ™ is 

not “receive their merited recognition,” 
but “ maintain their just claim.” 


School=Books. 


Arnold’s Literary Reading-Books: Tue 
TREE OF EMPIRE, a Book of Readings 
in Prose and Verse illustrative of the 
History and Development of the British 
Empire, 1/6 Arnold 

A miscellany of panegyric, with much 
in it that is inferior, and some that is good. 

The Colonies receive prominent attention, 

and we observe that Whitman’s ‘ Pioneers! 

O Pioneers!’ is (? ironically) included. 





The best selections are those from Ban- 
croft’s ‘History of America,’ ‘ Purchas 
his Pilgrimes,’ Drayton, ‘The Virginians,’ 
Capt. Cook’s ‘ Voyages,’ Mungo Park’s 
‘ Travels in Africa,’ Reade, Kingsley, Froude, 
and Macaulay. 


Blackie’s English Texts: Tue Lire or 
Lorp HERBERT OF CHERBURY, by Him- 
self, 6d. 

This autobiography of one of the most 
conceited men who ever lived should amuse 
as much as it will interest young readers. 
Forms studying the Stuart period will find 
in it a vivacious account of foreign travel, 
war, and diplomacy in the reign of James I. 


Blackie’s Experimental Arithmetics, Con- 
structive and Generalized, by Bertram 
A. Tomes: Boox V., 4d.; TEACHER’s 
GuIpE To SamE, 1/6; Boox VI., 6d. ; 
TEACHER’S GUIDE TO SAME, 1/6 
The arithmetical examples here given are 
well chosen, especially in the sections dealing 
with mensuration, the numbers being set 
out in black type. We regard much of the 
information contained in the Teacher's 
Guides as superfluous for any one who is 
at all qualified to teach the subject. The 
general plan and arrangement of the exer- 
cises are satisfactory. 


Blackie’s Little French Classics: Picarp, 
La Petite VILLE, edited by M. D. M. 
Goldschild, 8d. 

It is hard to find any merit in Picard 
nowadays, he is so obvious and superficial ; 
but the exercises at the end of this edition 
should prove useful. 


David (Rev. W. H.), Key Tro THE EXERCISES 
IN SIEPMANN AND PELLISSIER’S PUBLIC 
ScHoot FRencH Primer, 4/6 net. 

Macmillan 

It is, perhaps, somewhat regrettable that 
there should still be modern - language 
teachers in this country in need of a book 
of this kind, tending, as it does, to harden 
and sterilize the new methods of instruction. 

The book itself, however, is in some degree 

an antidote, for the translations which we 

have tested have been rendered into pure 
and idiomatic French. It is probably the 
best book of its kind in use in the teaching of 

French, and it is certainly a good thing thus to 

have it placed at the disposition of the 

private student. 


Frazer (N. L.), ENaiisH History, illustrated 
from Original Sources, 1066-1216, 2/6 
Black 

These passages from the chroniclers will 
afford excellent practice for the intelligent 
schoolboy, in comparing the views of con- 
temporary authors on persons and events, 
in summarizing long accounts of battles 
and negotiations, and in many other ways. 
The extracts are well chosen, though Mr. 
Frazer seems afraid of drawing on the 
poetry of the times. We might have had 
some extracts from the ‘ Dialogus de Scac- 
cario,’ from Wace, and that impressive 
narrative of the death of Henry II. from 
the French life in verse of William Marshal. 


Frew (David), A JuNIoR GEOGRAPHY OF 
ScoTLAND, REGIONAL AND PRACTICAL, 

1/ Blackie 

An excellent little geography, with abund- 
ant and good maps, though in view of recent 
discussion the exercises appended are not 
so “up to date” as they might have been. 


Goldsmith, Tue Goop-NaturepD Man; and 
SuE Stoops To ConQuER, 6d. each. 
Blackie 
These little books in the Plain-Text Series 
are neat in appearance, and each page con- 
tains a ortion of text, which makes 
the plays a 


e easier to follow. There is 


a short introduction to each comedy. 
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Greenstock (W.), Frrst Lessons 1n LATIN 
GRAMMAR AND TRANSLATION, 2/6 
Rivingtons 
This Latin grammar is distinguished by 
the early introduction of sentences for 
translation, to enable the learner to apply 
the knowledge gained in the lessons as he 
goesalong. The compiler has wisely excluded 
superfluous irregularities, his aim being to 
lead students by the shortest route to success 
in translating such Latin as Casar’s ‘ Gallic 
War.’ 
Gregson (Margaret M.), THe Story oF OUR 
TREES IN Twenty-Four Lessons, 2/6 
Cambridge University Press 
It is a pleasure, among the many worthless 
books published about nature study in its 
various branches, to come upon Miss Mar- 
garet Gregson’s ‘ Story of our Trees.” Her 
clear and exact work, and the excellent 
drawings and photographs by which it is 
profusely illustrated, should be of great use 
to the teacher, as well as the pupil. 


Junior Scientific Geography: Boor VI. 
THe Aritantic SEABOARD OF NoRTH 
AMERICA, by Ellis W. Heaton, 10d. net 

Ralph, Holland & Co. 
An excellent little book. The author has 
constantly kept before him the facts of 

American colonization, and has consequently 

succeeded in presenting an adequate geo- 

graphical basis for American history. The 
rough sketch-maps are models of their kind. 


Massard’s Series of French Readers: Junior 
Series, LA Mare av DIABLE, par George 
Sand, with Volume of Annotations, 1/6; 
and Senior Series, Bua - JARGAL, by 
Victor Hugo, with Volume of Annota- 
tions, 2/ both edited by F. Victor 
Massard. Rivingtons 

The publication of texts adapted to the 
Direct Method shows no signs of cessation, 
and still far exceeds that of any other class 
of school-book. The two volumes before 
us stand out clearly by reason of their 
usefulness and careful editing. We observe 
with pleasure that the notes, which are in 

French, are detachable, and contain many 

grammatical and etymological explanations 

affording material for conversation. 


Ovid (Selections from), edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabularies, by 
W. D. Lowe. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The author has presented a fair selection 
from the works of Ovid in a form suitable 
for junior classes. The notes are very 
helpful and commendably brief, while the 
illustrations render the book attractive. 


Ross (Estelle), Barons anp Kinos (1215- 

1485), 2 Harrap 

The author’s vivid, almost conversational, 

style is happily suited to the years of those 

for whom the book is intended. A biblio- 

graphy and numerous illustrations are in- 
cluded. 


Sonnenschein (E. A.), A New Latin Gram- 
MAR, based on the Recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology, 2/6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
There are in Prof. Sonnenschein’s book 
many points which deserve attention. 

First, the judicious introduction of the 

main principles of syntax enables a student 

more readily to grasp the importance of the 
accidence of the language. Secondly, the 
numerous instances given of similarity 
between Latin, English, and French must 
strengthen the pupil’s grasp of the language. 

Thirdly, the substitution of the past participle 

for the supine in the “chief parts” of a verb 

is in our opinion a decided gain. We 
welcome the volume as a good, practical 

Latin grammar, framed in accordance with 

modern views. 
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Thackeray, Storrmms or PENDENNIS AND THE 
CHARTERHOUSE, selected and arranged 
by yan 2 Barter, 1/6 Harrap 

These include all passages dealing with the 
school life of Thomas and Clive Newcome, 

Arthur Pendennis, and Philip Firmin, with 

the extracts necessary to complete their 

stories up to the time of arrival at manhood. 

The photographic reproductions of views of 

Charterhouse should send many to this too 

little visited spot of London. 


Vergil’s Taking of Troy, selected from 
Vergil’s Atneid, edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 


by 
8. E. Winbolt, 1/6 Bell 
This simplified Latin text will enable 
beginners to enjoy Virgil’s account of the 
capture of Troy without mastering the 
difficulties of the original. The editor has 
displayed much skill in condensing the main 
theme of the story into such simple sentences, 
and in compiling the useful exercises based 
on the text. 


Whitney (W.), Lucas (F. C.), Shinn (H. B.), 
and Smallwood (M. E.), A GuipE ror 
THE StuDy OF ANIMALS, by a Committee 
from the Biology Round Table of the 
Chicago High Schools, 2/ 

New York, Heath & Co. ; 
London, Harrap 
This work mostly consists of tabulated 
questions, which are intended to guide the 
student to observe. More space might, 
perhaps, have been devoted to giving 
him information. A merit, however, of 
the authors is their recognition that the 
early training of children should render 
them familiar with the principles of classi- 
fication. 


Fiction. 


Arnold (Lilian), Taz Srorm-Doag, a Romance 
of Cornwall, 6/ Long 
This is a_ persistently gloomy tale 
in which are narrated the misfortunes 
that dogged two generations of a Cornish 
family. Its interest is broken in two by 
the interval between the death of the first 
heroine and the growing-up of the second; 
and the curious indefiniteness of date, which 
leaves us uncertain whether the final catas- 
trophe oe to this century or to the 
fifties of the last, imparts unreality to the 
whole. The writing is careful, and the 
book suggests that, with a less thankless 
theme, Mrs. Arnold might produce something 
far better. 


Bax (Arthur N.), Tae Story or JoAN GREEN- 
cRoFT, 6/ Mills & Boon 
This is the story of a girl’s life in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
Georgian atmosphere is rather lost at times, 
but the whole tale is naturally and sym- 
pathetically told, and the characterization 
throughout is vivid and distinct. The 
difficulties that are so often the lot of a 
stepmother are cleverly defined. It is a 
great pity that the author, who has evident 
sympathy with women, reproduces the 
stupid saying about “women’s tongues.” 
The epigrammatic old gardener makes a 
worthy second to the stepmother, and is 
quite delightful. 


Birmingham (George A.), THe Rep Hanp 
oF ULsTER, 6/ Smith & Elder 
Our author, relieved — not unhappily 
—from the obsession of “J. J.,’> whose 
humours were beginning to wear thin, has 
written an absolutely irresistible political 
novel, the comedy of which is so impartial 
that it may be relished by Home Rulers 
and Unionists alike. Never has his charac- 
ter-drawing been more brilliant, nor his 
ironic sobriety of style more effective. 
The happy device of first providing, in the 











———__—— 
amiable person of Lord Kilmore, a detached 
and ‘disinterested onlooker, and then in- 
volving him in the duties of an ambassador, 
is a triumph of construction. Throughout, 
the semblance of levity rests, as true comedy 
should, upon a basis of serious observation. 
Every character is lifelike, while as to the 
course of events described, the readers 
readiest to declare it impossible will be 
precisely those least familiar with history 
and least acquainted with the inner side of 
politics. 

Bradley (Shelland), AN AMERICAN GIRL AT 
THE DuRBAR, 6/ Lane 
The gossipy style of this book is irritating ; 
the story is full of “I guesses”; some of 
the sentences are ungrammatical, and 
commonplace remarks abound. The general 
result resembles the greater part of present- 
day journalism. 


Cavendish (Ianthe), Dr. Brown’s PARTNER, 
6 Ham-Smith 

A chronicle of some amazing doings at a 
hydropathic institution in France. The 
doctor-hero is a sort of superman of 
decidedly original personality, whose methods 
of treatment include a Spartan régime and 
a system of corporal punishment which are 
apparently appreciated. His uncompromis- 
ing views on the subjection of women in 


general, and of his pes in particular, 
are as unconventional as the conduct of his 
courtship of aviceroy’s daughter. Thestory 


is light and amusing. 


Courlander (Alphonse), MicHTIER THAN THE 
Sworn, 6/ Unwin 
Mr. Courlander’s somewhat breathless 
style accords with his theme, which is the 
lite of a young man harnessed to the car of 
a London daily paper. All the portion of 
the book that deals with journalism is d 
and interesting, while that which deals 
with the journalist—except, indeed, the 
episode of his early engagement to a typist— 
is not so good and less interesting. A more 
unpleasant young woman than the philan- 
thropist who, happily for the hero, discards 
him, even as he discarded her predecessor, 
has seldom pursued her puritanic way 
through the pages of a novel. 


Haines (Donal Hamilton), Toe Rerurn or 
PIERRE. Stanley Paul 
The impression made by this volume 
is that Mr. Haines’s first idea was to 
write a romance, and that he afterwards 
altered his mind, substituting instead a 
series of vignettes relating to the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. Wholly admirable 
are his descriptions of various phases of 
that struggle, viewed from the standpoint 
of a French soldier of the line. The radical 
difference between war as idealized and as 
it is in fact is exposed with no uncertain 
hand; yet the horrors of the retreat of a 
beaten army are depicted, without any 
attempt at exaggerated sensationalism. 
mere thread of story suffices to link the 
various events. The frontispiece is mislead- 
ing, as it suggests that the story deals 
with the wars of the First, instead of the 
Third, Napoleon. 


Hill (M. H.), Mrxe Carpican’s DIsAPPoint- 
MENT, @ New England Story, 3/6 Drane 
A mild and prosaic little sketch of rural 
and domestic life in New England in which 
the well-intentioned, but unsuccessful match- 
making endeavours of an Irish farm servant 
on behalf of his mistress play an out- 
standing part. The author writes in an 
Early Victorian style, while the absence of 
adequate motive, renders his story deficient 
alike in interest and vitality. The charac- 
ters, with the exception ae of Mike 
ardigan, are drawn on ultra-conventional 
and antiquated lines. 
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Lamplight, by the Author of ‘ Twilight,’ 1/ 
Drane 
The author set out with excellent 


intentions, but these have been defeated, 
arg by his sentimentality, and partly 
y his lack both of imagination and of 
grammar. 


Murray (H. Robertson), Crarice, I, AND 
OTHERS: BEING THE CHRONICLES OF 
SEABEAM ISLAND, 6/ Ham-Smith 

When in the course of a story we stumble 
on such terms as “Git out,’ “Momma,” 
and “St. Paul’s Churchyard, London,” we 
feel sure that the authorship is not English, 
though the scene be laid in an English 
watering-place. ‘‘ Atmosphere” is scarcely, 
under these conditions, to be looked for, nor 
does the author make any attempt to 
enthral the reader by subtleties of construc- 
tion, the plot, if so it can be called, being 
of the most artless kind. There are about 

@ half-dozen characters, of whom two—the 

spoilt provincial artist and the domineering 

man of business—are drawn with some 
sense of humour and reality. 


Phillpotts (Eden), From tHe ANGLE oF 
SEVENTEEN, 6/ John Murray 
When Corkey Major presents the manu- 
script of “this ‘crowded hour of glorious 
life,’ as the poet has it,” to his Aunt Augusta 
on the anniversary of her birthday, we 
know that she is about to be shown the 
objective experience of the average youth 
of middle-class parentage when he leaves 
school for the office desk. Not every one 
has, or makes, the opportunity to enjoy 
after business hours the delights of the 
cinder-path and the cricket field, to cultivate 
the tragic muse or act as dramatic critic 
to suburban amateurs ; but, whatever their 
daily life in speech or action—however 
slangy the former or mediocre the latter— 
most young people at all addicted to the 
diary habit record their doings with that 
touch of pomposity which Mr. Phillpotts, 
in this airy literary soufflet, reflects with so 
much humour. 


Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), Tux Rose or 
IFE, 6/ Ward & Lock 
Some amusement may be obtained from 
noticing how variously novelists dispose 
of persons whose lives must be ended before 
the hero and heroine can attain happiness. 
In this story a madwoman and a pistol 
help towards the desired result. The author 
appears to be under the impression that a 
lunatic who committed murder would be 
either hanged or sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. 


General. 


Hervey (H.), Camzos or INDIAN CRIME, 12/6 
net. Stanley Paul 
This is an unsavoury topic, and the author 
does not atone for his choice of it by attempt- 
ing seriously to furnish additional data to 
the annals of scientific criminology. He 
simply recounts the various species of crime 
prevalent in India, many of which are 
indigenous and just as common in European 
countries. Nor are his examples ouvtdoallaghy 
interesting. 
Thomas (Edward), Norse Tazs, 2/ 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Mr. Thomas has turned his practised pen 
to render the Norse cosmogony and some 
heroic stories out of the prose Edda, the 
‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ and the Volsunga 
Saga into English, keeping the plain lan- 
guage and abruptness of his originals, but 
smoothing away much of their homely 
humour. 





Zola Dictionary (A): THE CHARACTERS OF 
THE Rovucon-Macquart NOVELS OF 
Emme Zota, with a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, Synopses of the 
Plots, Bibliographical Note, Map, Genea- 
logy, &c., by J. G. Patterson, 8/6 net. 

Routledge 

This Dictionary is remarkable for the 
thoroughness with which the editor has 
summarized the characters of Zola’s novels. 

Zola was essentially an artist who needed a 

large canvas, and without exception he 

crowded it with minor personalities. In 
treating his work in condensed form Mr. 

Patterson has rendered a real service to 

students of Naturalism. There is also 

included a short biography of Zola, with 

a critical synopsis and chart of the Rougon- 

Macquart series. 


FOREIGN. 
Poetry. 


Castier (Jules), Paristanirés, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Grasset 
M. Jules Castier is a new figure among 
French writers, and his first effort is a 
decided success. He treats with a light 
and charming touch the exterior things of 
Paris—restaurants, buildings, theatres, and 
Parisiennes. The verse is dainty and 
sparkling, of a uniformly good quality, 
enlivened by touches of sprightly irony and 
delicate pathos. Here and there M. Castier 
strikes a serious note, and shows sincere 
and well - restrained poetic emotion—the 
promise of work of more durable character. 


Larmes et Sourires : Potstrs ORIGINALES ET 
TRADUITES DES CHEFS-D’(EUVRE DE LA 
PoksIE ANGLAISE, par Sir Jean George 
Tollemache Sinclair. 

Paris, Chaix et Cie. 

The author includes so many apprecia- 

tions of his own literary achievement that 

there is scarcely room for further critical 

comment. If there were, we doubt whether 

our judgment would coincide with these 
pronouncements. 


History and Biograpby. 


Antioche (Comte d’), CHATEAUBRIAND, Am- 
BASSADEUR A LONDRES, 1822, 7fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 
This book comes as a useful adjunct to 
the interest in Chateaubriand recently revived 
by M. Jules Lemaitre’s lectures. : 
le Comte d’Antioche helps to trace the 
evolution of Chateaubriand from poetry to 
history and thence to politics. For him 
the future opened out in prophetic vision, 
and it is a fascinating study to follow in the 
dispatches his theory of the action of the 
great moral forces which sustain society. 
Already in 1813 Chateaubriand wrote to 
the Duchesse de Duras that the history of 
France was yet to be written, and that “ on 
ne sen est jamais douté.” It was to the 
study and interpretation of history that he 
gave himself in maturity and there is thence- 
forward no defection or change of attitude. 
He rightly exclaimed in his old age, “‘ Les 
grandes lignes de mon existence n’ont point 
fiéchi.” The book contains a just and 
accurate estimate of the political situation 
in England from 1814 to 1822, leading up to 
the embassy at London. The dispatches 
exhibit clearly Chateaubriand’s incom- 
parable faculty for judging men and 
marking the tendency of their thought. 
The book may well take a high place among 
the already numerous works dealing with 
the period. 
Frankfurter (Dr. S.), WizaeLM VON HarRTEL, 
SEIN LEBEN UND WIRKEN. 
Vienna, Fromme 
This is a memorial sketch of the life of a 
man who as scholar, teacher, and Minister 





of Education deserved well of his country and 
generation, and had his deserts acknow- 
ledged. The writer brings out successfully 
the charm and dignity of a life which started 
from simple and humble beginnings, and 
attained wide influence and solid success 
through sheer devotion to learning and 
simpleness of aim in the fulfilment of 
successive tasks laid upon it. 


Huart (Cl.), Hisrorre pes ArABzEs, Vol. I. 
Paris, Geuthner 
Such a work as M. Huart’s ‘ History of 
the Arabs’ can only be judged as a whole ; 
we must, therefore, defer any general 
remarks on the book until the publication of 
the second, and final, volume, which is now 
in the press. The author lays special 
stress on the activity of the Arabs as pro- 
agators of Islamism, which, as he says, 
is their chief claim to the interest of his- 
torical students, though it is for the sake 
of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ rather than for 
any religious or political achievement, that 
the world in general will always look back 
upon them with gratitude and delight. 


Levy (Arthur), La Vipa intima DE Napo- 

LEON, lfr. 25 net. Nelson 

The first two volumes of the Coleccion 
Espanola Nelson. 


Mornet (Daniel), Le RomMANTISME EN FRANCE 
au XVIIT° Srécrz, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Hachette 
Romanticism had passed the embryonic 
stage well before the end of the eighteenth 
century, and M. Mornet shows that in- 
quietude, curiosity, sentiment, desire for 
confidence, and disregard of rules, usually 
associated with the Renés, Lélias, and 
Indianas of the full Romantic period, 
were already clearly marked some sixty 
years before the Preface to ‘ Cromwell’ 
was written. The character of early Roman- 
ticism, fertile in picturesque episode and 
variety of situation, is set forth with lucidity 
and erudition; and the influences of foreign 
literature and of the great writers, as, for 
instance, Rousseau, in creating new fashions 
and changing the destinies of literature, are 
ably demonstrated. Research during the 
last ten years has been active in marking 
the hidden springs, and laying open the 
field of inqury, and M. Mornet—an autho- 
rity on the period—has been able to avail 
himself of the published works of pioneers 
like M. Baldensperger and M. Gaiffe. 
Histories of the precursors of literary move- 
ments are apt to be unmeaning to the great 
public, but M. Mornet frees the subject 
from the encumbering weight of traditional 
treatment, and builds all the necessary 
elements of critical study into an organized, 
vivid, and eminently readable book. 


Bducation. 
Mocquillon (L’Abbé H.), L’Arr DE FAIRE 


un, HomMME: CONSEILS PRATIQUES 
pD’EpucaTION MODERNE, Sir. 
Paris, Perrin 
M. PAbbé Moequillon, well known in 
France as the director of the Ecole Racine, 
has written a comprehensive treatise on 
practical education, covering the whole 
period from infancy to adolescence. In its 
insistence on the importance of open air 
and exercise the book is in sympathy with 
English ideals, and calls attention to a grave 
defect in the French school system. The 
chapters devoted to moral education and 
the development of personal will are full of 
shrewd observation and practical experi- 
ence. At times there is a tendency to treat 
modern events in an alarmist spirit, and 
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underneath the author’s fears for the 
tendencies of the present age lies that pro- 
foundly militant conception of nationality 
which appears so much in the history of 


France. 
Pbilology. 


Palestra: CXVI. Der SPRACHGEBRAUCH 
DES DIALEKT-SCHRIFTSTELLERS FRANK 
ROBINSON zU BOWNESS IN WESTMOR- 
LAND, von Dr. Johannes Sixtus; and 
CXVII. Dir ENGLISCHEN SCHWANK- 
BUCHER BIS HERAB zU ‘ DOBSON’S 
Drie Boss’ (1607), von Ernst Schulz, 
6m. 50 each. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller 

Specimens of the thorough studies in 

English philology which are associated 

with Palestra. 


Fiction. 


Régis (Regina), DousLe Erreinte, Roman 
PSYCHOLOGIQUE, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
The story narrates the history of a complex 
temperament in the form of letters. The 
heroine finds her affection for her fiancé 
growing cold in proportion to the advance of 
a new sentiment for a young literary critic. 
The theme is slight, but the skill and insight 
shown render it sufficiently interesting. 


General, 


France (Anatole), Jocastr ET LE CHAT 
Maicre; Hugo (Victor), L’Arr p’itRE 
GRAND-PERE; and HIsToIRE D’UN 
CrimME, D&posITION D’UN TEMOIN, 
lfr. 25 net each. Nelson 

Further additions to Messrs. Nelson’s 
collection of French masterpieces in the 
cheap and attractive form. We believe that 
they have not previously issued any of 

Anatole France’s work, and hope that 

the precedent thus inaugurated will be 

followed. 


L’Action Nationale. 

The question of a West French African 
loan having been raised in the French press, 
and the occasion used by some to throw 
doubts on the good administration of the 
colony, this monthly review devotes the 
bulk of its space to articles dealing with 
questions of commerce and agriculture, 
railways and ports, slavery, and the mili- 
tary, medical, and educational services of 
West French Africa. The prosperity of the 
colony is, in the opinion of the writer of 
the first article, due to two causes—the 
absence of concessions, and a programme of 
public works initiated with discernment 
and carried out with perseverance. M. 
Chautemps puts in a plea for the gradual 
modification of a system of indentured 
labour, but is averse to any precipitate 
ending of a “‘ régime on which is based all 
the economic organization of certain regions.” 
The following article emphasizes the legal 
suppression of slavery, but hints that such 
suppression is more often honoured in 
theory than in observance. All _pre- 
dictions of the disorder which was to follow 
the liberation of the slaves have been 
falsified : the erstwhile captives have become 
—not vagabonds—but useful tillers of the 
soil. M. Sonolet describes in glowing terms 
the courage, endurance, and devotion which 
the Senegalese bring to the service of France, 
and describes the system of recruiting in 
vogue—a certain fixed number of inhabitants 
having to furnish a man of between 20 and 
28 years of age for four years’ service, during 
which they maintain his family and cultivate 
his land. A complete system of education 
is outlined, but its efficiency is impaired at 
every point by lack of teachers, 





THE LATE ANDREW LANG. 
Exeter College, Oxford, July 27, 1912. 


Your obituary notice of Andrew Lang 
in to-day’s Atheneum, in its laudable 
endeavour to write temperately about his 
manifold gifts and achievements, has surely 
done a good deal less than justice to his 
work as an anthropologist. 

“* While some of his opinions,” you say, ‘‘ are no 
longer accepted, the series of books—* Custom and 
Myth’ (1884), ‘Myth, Literature [sic], and Religion’ 
(1887), ‘The Making of Religion’ (1898), ‘ Social 
Origins’ (1903), ‘The Secret of the Totem’ (1905) 
—has done much to facilitate the reception of the 
ideas of more serious scholars.” 

Frankly, I cannot conceive what a serious 
scholar of anthropology may be, if Andrew 
Lang was not amongst the most serious 
scholars of his generation and country. 
He took himself seriously enough in regard 
to anthropology ; it was his passion. And 
at any rate a good many of his fellow- 
workers in this field take his contributions 
to the subject very seriously, and, I am 
glad to think, are shortly to have the oppor- 
tunity of setting forth collectively their 
reasons for so doing. In the meantime, 
I trust that you will, in fairness, give pub- 
licity to this feeble word of protest on the 
part of one whose enthusiasm for anthro- 
pology dates from the time when ‘ Custom 
and Myth’ came into his hands. 

R. R. MARErTT. 








‘THE TOBERMORY ARGOSY.’ 
28, Rona Road, Hampstead, N.W., July 30, 1912. 

In your issue of July 27th your reviewer 
of Mr. R. P. Hardie’s brochure ‘ The Tober- 
mory Argosy’ makes a statement which I 
desire to correct, especially since Dr. Lang 
is no longer here to do so himself. Your 
reviewer says :— 

“The author [Mr. Hardie] publishes in full the 
uncalendared letters from Edinburgh to Walsing- 
ham. of which his predecessor [Dr. Lang] in 
Blackwood had given extracts.” 

As may be seen at pp. 428-9 of the maga- 
zine, Dr. Lang had already printed in Black- 
wood in March, previous to Mr. Hardie’s 
brochure, which appeared only in May, 
the whole of these letters so far as they relate 
to the ship. Mr. Hardie’s extracts are no 
fuller than those of Dr. Lang, because the 
original letters contain nothing more on the 
matter than what Dr. Lang printed. 

As to the letters in question, Mr. Hardie 
himself, in his Preface, acknowledges that 
he did not know of them before Dr. Lang 
had published them. 

E. MARGARET THOMPSON. 

*,* We have the best of reasons for 
believing that there was no lack of know- 
ledge on the part of our reviewer. A refer- 
ence to the two accounts shows that Mr. Lang 
omitted the letter written by Asheby on 
November llth, 1589, which Mr. Hardie 
prints, while those included in the Blackwood 
paper, which have there been modernized as 
to spelling, and in two instances slightly 
curtailed, are given by Mr. Hardie in their 
original form. 








THE ORIGIN OF BELIEF IN A GOD. 


Dr. DuRKHEIM’s new book, ‘ Les Formes 
Elémentaires de la Vie Religieuse’ (Paris, 
Alcan), has come into my hands. I am 
anxious to protest briefly against Dr. 
Durkheim’s statement (pp. 414-5) that, 
in my opinion, some savage peoples have 
arrived at their idea of an All Father “ par 
une sorte d’intuition sur la nature de laquelle 





on refuse de s’expliquer.” For this “ sort 
of intuition” Dr. Durkheim quotes my 
‘Making of Religion,’ p. 331. That page, 
in the second edition (1900), is concerned 
with the Poltergeist! The first edition 
(1898) I have not at hand, but in the second 
and third (pp. ix-xii) I protested that I 
had never advocated any idea of a primitive 
revelation such as critics had attributed to 
me. I also gave what to me seems the most 
—- theory of the origin of the All 
‘ather belief. It is not “une interpréta- 
tion théologique,” as Dr. Durkheim declares 
it to be (p. 415). Moreover, I “ hastened 
to add that another theory might be enter- 
tained ’’—no more theological than the first 
—and Dr. Durkheim has a third. I do 
not take much interest in any of these 
theories: it is enough for me that Dr. 
Durkheim accepts the evidence for the All 
Father belief in Australia. But when Dr. 
Durkheim (p. 267, note 1.) says that, in 
my opinion, “ elle serait due....& une sorte 
de révélation primitive,’ he credits me 
with a view which I never expressed, and 
which I have repeatedly disclaimed. 
A. Lana. 


[The above was received shortly before 
the writer’s death.] 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 

BIOGRAPHY ’: NEW SUPPLEMENT. 
Leamington, July 10, 1912. 

A SOMEWHAT cursory examination of the 

New Supplement reveals the following errors, 

which appear tosupply material for a list of 


corrigenda as an appendix to the concluding 
volume :— 


The editor, in his article on King 
Edward VII., misdates the birth of the 
Princess Alice and the death of the Duke 
of Edinburgh—the former slip may be a 
printer’s error, the latter certainly is not. 
He also misdates the Royal Agricultural 
Show at Kilburn, and places Joseph Arch’s 
residence (Barford Cottage) in Norfolk, 
though it really is in Warwickshire. 

The writer of the article on Sir Charles 
Adderley (Lord Norton) makes the strange 
assertion that when a member of the Derby 
Administration in 1859 he, “though a 
minister of the crown, voted against the 
second reading of his Government's Reform 
Bill.” This, which is inherently most 
improbable, is shown by the official division 
lists to be the reverse of the fact: he voted 
with the Government for the second reading. 

Sir Horace Davey is said to have been 
made Solicitor-General a second time in 
August, 1892. This is quite incorrect. 
Davey did not hold that office a second 
time ; it was conferred at the date indicated 
on Sir John Rigby, Davey himself being 
then without a seat in the House of Commons. 

The late Lord Cawdor is said to have 
represented Carnarvonshire, a county with 
which he had no connexion: he sat for 
Carmarthenshire, in which his family held 
large estates. 

The late Duke of Devonshire is said to 
have begun his ministerial career at the 
War Office (his appointment to which is 
misdated), whereas he held a junior Lordship 
of the Admiralty previously, which the 
‘ Dictionary’ omits to notice. He is also 
stated to have been made Secretary for 
War in succession to Sir C. Wood, who 
never held that office at all. 

Evelyn Ashley is described as Under 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, an office 
which does not exist, and did not exist at 
the time indicated, 
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Lord Alwyne Compton’s promotion to 
the Deanery of Worcester is dated 1878, 
whereas the vacancy to which he succeeded 
did not arise until late in the following 
year. 


The dates of election of Lord Dufferin 
to the Lord Rectorships of St. Andrews 
and of Edinburgh Universities are each mis- 
dated by two years, and in that of Prof. 
Bain to the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen 
there is @ similar error. 


Canon Bright is stated to have been 
appointed to the Professorship of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford in succession to 
Stanley, though, in fact, two professors and 
@ period of nearly five years intervened 
between them. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett is said to 
have sat for Kerry from 1874 to 1885, and 
to have been defeated there at the latter 
date, whereas he was not a candidate for 
the county in either of those years, but in 
the latter he contested Dublin Harbour, a 
fact omitted by the biographer. 


Sir J. P. Deane’s Privy Councillorship is 
antedated by seven years, and the precise 
date assigned for Lord Salisbury’s admission 
to the Privy Council is inaccurate. 


Mr. G. E. Cokayne’s appointment as 
Rouge Dragon is misdated by ten years. 


In the following instances the dates of 
appointment to certain grades in orders of 
knighthood are all misdated: Sir G. des 
Voux as G.C.M.G. and Sir C. Dickson as 
C.B. each by ten years; Sir D. Currie as 
C.M.G. and Sir C. Gavan Duffy as K.C.M.G. 
each by four years; Sir H. Daubeney as 
G.C.B. by two months. 


The writer of the article on Sir John 
Evans is singularly unfortunate in his dates : 
he is wrong by ten years in that of his 
chairmanship of the Society of Arts, by 
nine years in that of the termination of his 
treasurership of the Royal Society, and by 
six years in that of his appointment to a 
trusteeship of the British Museum. 


Sir Arthur Arnold is erroneously stated 
to have contested Salford in 1892. 


Sir W. R. Cremer’s second candidature 
for the London School Board is misdated, 
and the third omitted altogether. Bishop 
Barry’s service on the Board for two suc- 
cessive terms is also ignored. 


In recording the dates of Sir H. Dau- 
beney’s promotions to Major-General and 
Lieutenant-General the writer has not 
discriminated between those of the actual 
promotion and of the commissions, which 
differed materially. A similar misapprehen- 
sion has led the biographer of Sir M. Bid- 
dulph to record his promotion to Major- 
General as if it had occurred eight years 
earlier than was actually the case. 


Sir Cecil East is described as Lieutenant- 
General, his promotion to the rank of full 
General, which took place before his retire- 
ment, and was not merely honorary, being 
ignored. 


Also no mention is made of Michael Davitt’s 
return for North-East Cork in 1893 or of 
Judge oe three ineffectual attempts 
to enter Parliament; and the biographer of 
Sir John Commerell has passed over both 
his Lordship of the Admiralty under Beacons- 
field’s administration and his tenure (for an 

ate period of fifteen years) of the 
0 of Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen. 
Sir John’s appointment as a military C.B. 
also is misdated. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
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THE AMESHASPANDS AND STRABO. 
Colaba, Bombay, July 7, 1912. 

THe Parsees of Bombay are reading 
with some interest the controversy in 
The Atheneum arising from Mr. Moulton’s 
interesting lectures on Zoroastrianism. In 
that controversy there has arisen the ques- 
tion of the identification of the Ameshaspand 
Omanos referred to by Strabo. There is 
another archangel mentioned by Strabo 
together with Omanos (book xi. chap. vii. 4). 
It is Anadatus. 

Of these two Ameshaspands, Omanos 
appears to be identified by Mr. Moulton 
with Vohumano. The other, Anandatus, is 
identified by Mr. Ed. Meyer as Amerdad. 
I think that both these identifications are 
incorrect. In this identification one fact 
must, most assuredly, be borne in mind. 
It is the fact referred to by Strabo that they 
“have a common altar” (Hamilton and 
Falconer’s translation, vol. ii. p. 246). 

Of all the Ameshaspands, the two that are 
always spoken of together are Haurvatat 
and Ameretét (Khordid and Amerdad). 
I think that Haurvatat is the Anadatus of 
Strabo, and Ameretat is the Omanos. 

will give my reasons for these identifica- 
tions. I have read the first name as Ana- 
datus, following the above-named authors. 
The writer of the note in The Atheneum of 
June 8th reads it as Anadatos. Mr. E. J. 
Thomas says Anadatos is corrupt. Another 
reading is Anandatos or Anandates. So we 
have in all four varieties, viz., Anadatus, 
Anadatos, Anandatos, or Anandates. Now 
the Seomnene with whom I am going 
to identify the name is Haurvatat in the 
Avesta. As an abstract noun, the word 
occurs both as Haurvat and Haurvatat. 
It is difficult to express the later Pahlavi 
rendering of this name, except by Pahlavi 
types, but suffice it to say that the word 
aurvat, when written in Pahlavi cha- 
racters, can be read in all the various forms 
given above. The last letter s is, as pointed 
out by Herodotus, found in all the Greek 
forms of Persian names. Among the Iranians 
themselves the first letter h of the word 
Haurvatat (Khordéd) was read as a. For 
example, in the Paiwand-ndémeh, recited 
on marriage occasions, Haurvatét is spoken 
of as Avardad. 

The Ameretat of the Avesta, the Amerdaéd 
of later writings, is the Omanos of Strabo. 
The Pahlavi rendering of the Avesta Amere- 
tat is Amaradat, which word can also be 
read Omanadat. The dropping of the final 
tat or dat would give us the word as Omana. 
This Omana is the Omanos of Strabo, the 
final s being the usual substitute for the final 
Persian a. We have other instances where 
Ameshaspands (archangels or angels) are 
invoked by shorter names, the last portions 
of their names being dropped. For example, 
Asha Vahishta (Ardibehesht) is the Ame- 
shaspand presiding over holiness, rectitude, 
sanctity, truth, &c. He is often invoked 
under the shorter name of ‘‘ Asha,’’ which, in 
itself, bears the abstract meaning of holiness, 
rectitude, sanctity, truth, &c. 

For another example, take the case of 
Ashi Vanghui (Ashisang), a female Yazata, 
presiding over righteousness, good fortune, 
riches, &c. She is, at times, spoken of as 
Ashi. It is her short form “ Ashi” that 
has its equivalent in Ard in Pahlavi (Bun- 
dehesh, chap. xxvii. 24). 

If one is satisfied that the Ameshaspand 
Haurvatat is the Anadatus or Anandatos of 
Strabo, if he bears in mind that Strabo speaks 
of him as having a common altar with 
Omanos, and if he bears in mind that in the 
Avesta Haurvataét and Ameretaét (Khordaéd 
and Amerdad) are also spoken of together, 
so much so that they have the dual termina- 





tions apeled to them, he will not mind a 
very slight difficulty presented by the last 
part of the words Amerdad and Omanos. 

Again, this identification helps us in 
giving @ plausible explanation of Strabo’s 
allusion to the use of a wooden statue in 
honour of Omanos. Of course the idea of 
a statue is, as pointed out by The Atheneum, 
foreign to pure Zoroastrianism. So Strabo’s 
reference in this case must be to some 
corrupted form of Zoroastrianism, observed 
in an out-of-the-way place. But the fact 
of the statue being ‘“‘ wooden’? may be 
explained by the fact that the Ameshaspand 
Amerdéd was latterly connected with 
trees. He was presiding over the vegetable 
kingdom. So possibly what Strabo saw 
was an agricultural procession, where people 
celebrating an agricultural festival carried 
some agricultural symbol. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI Mont. 








SOCIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


6, Kemerton Road, Beckenham. 


I am sure you will allow me to comment 
briefly upon the remark of the friendly 
reviewer of my book ‘Social Insurance in 
Germany ’ that this is “‘ a book ad hoc, like 
@ laureate’s ode” (Atheneum for June 22, 
p- 702). I do not believe that it was 
the reviewer’s intention, but the remark 
connotes in my mind disparagement, for 
I hold that books, like laureates, should be 
born, not made. The fact is that ‘ Social 
Insurance in Germany’ was for the most 
= written twice. The first version was 

egun early in 1910, and was intended 
simply to review the first twenty-five years’ 
operation of the German Insurance Laws. 

hen the revision of these laws was seriously 
taken in hand, with the result that, although 
my contemplated book was practically com- 
ym long before the National Insurance 

ill was introduced, I decided to await the 
passing of the great German measure of 
codification. That measure enacted, I re 
wrote the greater part of my work and gave 
to it its present form. It is thus a mere 
accident that ‘ Social Insurance in Germany ’ 
appears in the wake of the National Insur- 
ance Act, though I trust none the less that 
its effect will be to dispel some of the preju- 
dice against which this Act has still to 
contend. I wish I could accept your 
opinion that constitutional government 
would prove in Germany a remedy for 
Socialism and, inferentially, the discontent 
for which Socialism stands, for then, by 
parity of —— constitutional govern- 
ment plus national insurance would herald 
an era of social peace in this country. I 
fear that in both countries the problem of 
labour is far too complex for so speedy and 
facile a solution. 

Wituram Harsutt Dawson. 








MARGARET OF YORK AND PERKIN 
WARBECK. 
West View, Pinner. 

THE unpublished letter of Margaret of 
York mentioned in The Atheneum of 
June 15th as having been communicated 
by M. Morel-Fatio to the Académie des 
Inscriptions is certainly an interesting one. 
But it is rather strange to read your comment 
that ‘‘it was not known before that Mar- 
aret was concerned in the plot to pass off 
Perkin Warbeck as one of the Princes 
murdered in the Tower.’’ On the contrary, 
this was always known, even from the days 
of Bernard André, who wrote—or lived, at 
least—while Warbeck was still alive. And 
I never heard of any one who denied it. 
What has been suggested in our days (by 
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myself) is that Margaret was not the first 
to start the imposture; and until we know 
the precise date of the new-found letter 
I shall adhere to the view suggested by 
Warbeck’s own confession that the im- 
osture been previously started in 

Jand when he landed at Cork in 1491. 
I should think it probable, unless the letter is 
positively dated otherwise, that Margaret 
must have written it concurrently with 
Warbeck’s own letter to Isabella of Spain, 
which is dated August 25th (viii. Kal. 
Sept.), 1493, from Dendermond. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 








‘RECORDS BY SPADE AND TERRIER.’ 
The Manor, Holcombe, near Bath, July 12, 1912. 


“I'am at a loss to understand the ground 
of ithe strictures of your reviewer upon my 
account of sanctuaries in the book ‘ Records 
by Spade and Terrier,’ noticed in your issue 
of June 29th. 

Some of his criticisms are matters of 
opinion, and may be passed by. The title 
is, I daresay, inadequate, the index limited, 
and the subject-matter somewhat desultory, 
though not irrelevant. As to that, however, 
I may remark that the introduction of such 
collateral matter has rather recommended 
the book to many than the reverse. 

I freely admit also that there are some 
inaccuracies in the book which had escaped 
my notice. But the examples of such 
inaccuracies which the reviewer has chosen 
are most unfortunate. The words used, 
and the account given, by me are, as @ fact, 
perfectly accurate. The term “ freedstol” 
as @ variant of “ frithstool’’ is justified by 
current usage; and the account of the 
sanctuary man having “to submit to be 
branded with a hot iron” is authorized by 
being found in our ancient statutes. 

Let your reviewer look at Parker's 
‘Glossary of Architecture,’ vol. i. pp. 175-6, 
and he will find that “ frithstool”’ is also 
called “ fridstool” and ‘“‘ freedstool,’’ and 
that the word “ freedstoll”’ is also found 
upon an inscription on a chair of peace in 
Beverley Minster, the words, according to 
Spelman, being ‘‘ Hac sedes lapidea ‘ freed- 
stoll’ dicitur, i.e., pacis cathedra.”’ 

Again, with reference to the “ branding 
with a hot iron,”’ let him look at Mazzinghi 
on ‘ Sanctuaries,’ p. 32, and at any edition 
of the Statutes at Large, and he will find in 
21 Henry VIII., c. 2, a complete corrobora- 
tion of the statement which he impugns. 

J. D. C. WickHam. 








BOOK SALE. 


Tue following were the most important lots in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on Wednesday, July 24th, 
and two following days : Sporting Magazine, 50 vols., 
1798-1817, 25/. The Humourist, 4 vols., 1819-20, 
34/1. Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., 1771, 
231. Moliére, GZuvres, 6 vols., 1773, 31. Lever, 
Works, 53 vols., 1839-72, 61/. Dickens, Works, 
40 vols., 1906, 307. 10s. Audubon, Birds of America, 
80 plates only, 1827-8, 47/. Kit-Cat Club 
Portraits, 1735, 32/._ Surtees, Jorrocks’ Jaunts 
and Jollities, imperfect, 1843, 39/. Egan, Finish 
to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and ic, 1830, 
#21. Byron, Works, 4 vols., 1819, with two stanzas 
of ‘ Childe Harold’ in his autograph, 31/. Lafon- 
taine, Contes, 2 vols. 1762, 34/.; another copy, 
imperfect, 24/7. 10s. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, 
imperfect, 2 vols., 1766, 42/. Stevenson, Works, 
Edinburgh Edition, with Letters to his Family 
and Friends, and Stevensoniana, vols., 

1903, 637. Griffin, MS. Account of Capt. Cook's 
Last ~~ and Death, 1776-80, 150/. g-Book 
of the Vo of the J and the Nautilus, 
1795-9, 140’. Eustace, Tour ~e italy, 12 vols.. 
1813, extra-illustrated, 39. Shakespeare, Third 
Folio, imperfect, 20. Gould, Birds of Great 
Britain, 5 vols., 1873, 347. Heilige 
Reisen gein Jherusalem, 1490, 40/. 

The total of the sale was 3,033/. 5s. 6d. 





Literary Gossip. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the 
newly founded Blake Society for the 
compilation and publication in numbers 
of a Bibliography of William Blake, a 
Blake Concordance, and other works, 
which are to be issued gratis to members. 
The precise mode of procedure will be 
settled at the meeting of the Society at 
Wyldes, North End, Hampstead, on 
the 12th inst. The Secretary is Mr. 
Thomas Wright, Olney, Bucks. 


THE increase in the number of students 
at the German Universities still continues. 
The total number is 59,560—about 2,330 
more than last year. Of these 56,602 are 
men and 2,958 women. The foreign 
students number about 5,000. For the 
first time the entries for mathematics 
and natural science, which had _ been 
steadily rising, have decreased. 

THANKS to the generosity of the South- 
ampton Borough Council in voting a 
grant of 5,000/. and an additional penny 
rate, amounting to 2,350/. a year, the 
Hartley University College has been 
enabled to surmount the serious financial 
difficulties under which it has laboured 
during the past two years. Including 
the above-mentioned sum of 5,0001., 
together with 2,5001. from the Hants 
County Council and 18,0001. from private 
benefactors in the neighbouring counties 
of Hants, Dorset, and Wilts, the building 
fund of the College now amou its to 32,0001. 


Mrs. PENNELL, the widow of Dr. T. L. 
Pennell of Bannu, whose tragic death 
was announced a few months ago, is 
engaged upon his biography, and would 
be very grateful if those who have pre- 
served any letters he or his mother wrote 
would lend them to her. Great care 
will be taken of them and they will 
be returned to the owners as soon as 
possible. They should be sent to Mrs. 
Pennell’s publishers—Messrs. Seeley, Ser- 
vice & Co., 38, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
—who will acknowledge their receipt. 


M. ALBERT Marre, Librarian of the 
Sorbonne, writes to us from Paris inquiring 
whether there is any private library in 
England which possesses original MSS.— 
letters or other documents—relating to 
Pascal. He is engaged in compiling a 
general and critical Bibliography of Pascal, 
and desires to make it exhaustive of 
the subject. He would be glad to receive 
communications. 


We extract from his letter his account 
of the present state of the work :— 

“]. L’Cuvre scientifique de Blaise Pas- 
cal: Bibliographie critique et analyse de 
tous les travaux quis’y rapportent. Préface 
par Pierre Duhem, Professeur @ |’ Univer- 
sité de Bordeaux, Correspondant de I’In- 
stitut. Paris, Librairie scientifique A. Her- 
mann, 1912, in-8°, xxxiv-184 pp., 1 port. 
{Paru en 1912.) 

“2. En préparation et pour paraitre en 
1913: Pascal pamphlétaire—Les Lettres 
Provinciales. (Méme plan.) 2 vol. 

“3. Ensuite viendront: Les Pensées, 
1 ou 2 vol.—La Biographie et Il’ Iconographie, 
1 ou 2 vol. selon importance de I’ceuvre.” 





THE Priwe MINISTER OF NEPAL, the 
donor of a valuable collection of 6,300 
Sanskrit MSS. to the Bodleian in 1909, 
has generously sent from his private 
library 70 carefully seleeted Sanskrit 
MSS. on loan to the Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford, for the benefit of 
Western scholars. These MSS. are of 
priceless value, either on palaographic 
grounds or because of their rarity. About 
30 of them date from between 700 and 
1400 a.D., being nearly all older than 
almost any Sanskrit MSS. obtainable 
from India itself, thanks to the excellence 
of the climate of Nepal. They are to be 
reproduced by the rotograph and collo- 
type processes which the Clarendon Press 
has raised to a high degree of perfection. 
A grant for the purpose has been voted 
by the administrators of the Max Miller 
Memorial Fund. 


Tue Lrerary, mostly biographical and 
historical, of the late Admiral Sir A. G. 
Curzon-Howe is to be sold by auction 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley at 
Hubborn, near Christchurch, on August 
21st. 


Mr. R. B. MARSTON writes :— 

‘* With reference to your note on p. 64 
of The Atheneum of July 20th, kindly allow 
me to say that I did not pay for the tablet 
which is now fixed to 32, Craven Street, 
Strand, where Heinrich Heine lived. All 
I did was to ask for subscriptions to defray 
the expense in T’he Spectator and Publishers’ 
Circular, which were acknowledged in the 
latter paper, and the amount was sufficient 
to pay for the memorial and allow of a 
small balance being given to the German 
Hospital in London.” 


M. Marcet Gocvuet has in the Revue de 
V Histoire des Religions a very careful 
study on the dates of the missionary 
journeys of St. Paul and other episodes 
in his life. He inclines to put the 
conversion of the Apostle at 29-30 a.D., 
the beginning of his first mission in 
the spring of 44, of his second in the 
winter of 49, and of his third in the spring 
of 52. His arrest at Jerusalem took 
place, according to M. Goguel, at the 
Pentecostal Feast of 57, while his captivity 
at Rome lasted from February, 60, to 
the same month in 62. The article is 
well documented throughout, and M. 
Goguel gives full weight to the latest 
views on the subject, including those of 
the ex-Abbé Loisy. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of their 
correspondence classes for young librarians, 
the Education Committee of the Library 
Association now propose to invite the 
general public to enter for courses of 
lectures on Literary History and Biblio- 
graphy. Some of the subjects treated are 
decidedly technical, e.g., Classification and 
Cataloguing, and the History and Adminis- 
tration of Libraries; yet it is obvious 
that in these days, when every educated 
man buys books, and as a rale is a 
constant user of public libraries, it will be to 
the general advantage to have some know- 
ledge of classification and cataloguing 


: spread abroad. 
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Scottish National Antarctic Expedition: 
Report on the Scientific Results of the 
Voyage of S.Y. Scotia during the 
Years 1902-3-4.— Vol. II. Botany, 
Parts I.-XI. (Edinburgh, the Scottish 
Oceanographical Laboratory.) 


THE custom of reprinting the technical 
monographs of different specialists, to- 
gether with an introduction indicating 
their bearing, is one that botanists have 
not yet adopted to any considerable 
extent. It is, nevertheless, an admirable 
lan, and it is not unlikely that in the 
uture such a method of publication may 
do much towardsevolving something like 
order out of the chaos _ resulting 
from the wmultitudinous publications 
of scientific researches. At present the 
“ literature”’” on any botanical subject 
is voluminous, but widely diffused all 
over the world, so that much of it is 
inaccessible to any worker in cognate 
subjects unless he have the resources of 
some great library behind him, and even 
then the scattered references are difficult 
to collect. 

In Vol. III. of the ‘Report on the 
Scientific Results of the Scotia’ botanists 
have an admirable illustration of the 
value of a book containing a unified 
series of reprints. While we recognize 
the technical value of each of the 
contributions, it is to Dr. Rudmose 
Brown that the major praise must be 
given. The first essay in the book is his, 
and it brings all the others into line. 
It occupies only twenty pages, but, 
as its title, ‘The Problems of Antarctic 
Plant Life,’ suggests, it is fundamental. 
The reviewer has never read a sounder 
or more vivid presentation of the various 
aspects of Antarctic botany, nor one more 
calculated to arouse general interest in 
the highly technical monographs which 
follow. Dr. Brown imprints his theme 
onthe memory. One of the characteristics 
of the Antarctic is the extraordinary 
poverty of its flora in comparison with 
_that of the Arctic regions. Dr. Brown 
says :— 

“Thus the Arctic ions support about 
four hundred “aa 2 7 nm plants, 
while the Antarctic regions support but 
two, and even these can hardly be said to 
flourish. The reasons which bring about 
this extreme contrast between no th and 
south is one of the most interesting bio- 
logical problems that awaits [sic] othtien. 
in these regions.” 

Another problem of great interest is 
the transportation of such species as are 
there, and 


“most important in relation to the possible 
wind transport of Fuegian ies to Ant- 
arctica is the discovery by Br. F. Fritsch 
of pollen grains of Podocarpus among the 
alge found in a patch of red snow in the 
South Orkneys. The nearest land from 
which these pollen grains could have come 
is southern South America.”’ 


This discovery is highly suggestive for 
botanists in many branches of research. 





The comparative absence of drift-wood 
is another feature affording a striking 
contrast to the Arctic regions, while the 
fact has a bearing on oceanography and 
the directions of currents. The existence 
in geological times of a flora indicating a 
temperate climate leads to valuable con- 
siderations on the distribution and survival 
of species. 

To return to the actual flora now at- 
tempting to clothe the Antarctic. It is 
clear that its predominant features are the 
number of lichens (individuals not species) 
and the number of mosses, while ferns are 
entirely absent. In the water the plankton 
flora is so rich that “five minutes’ haul 
of the tow-net (No. 20 miller’s gauze) 
produces as much as a pint of gelatinous 
residue.” 

Dr. J. H. Harvey Pirie’s ‘ Notes on 
Antarctic Bacteriology’ touch on a sub- 
ject of great interest, but one in which 
research has hitherto been surrounded 
by almost prohibitive difficulties. The 
author’s results tend to support the view 


“that the alimentary tracts of Antarctic 
vertebrates contain in all cases relatively 
few bacteria, and that in a number of 
instances they appear to be altogether 
sterile, or, at all events, any bacteria they 
may contain fail to grow on the ordinary 
commonly used nutrient media.” 


It would be interesting to know whether a 
corresponding reduction in the bacteria 
inhabiting an explorer takes place after 
he has been some months in these regions, 
and if so, whether it partly accounts for 
the almost superhuman endurance a 
seasoned man displays. But this subject 
is not touched on. 

The articles are followed by a biblio- 
graphy of Antarctic botany, which will 
be useful to students. 

A deplorable flaw in the volume is the 
absence of an index. As the present 
volume is part of a series of which more 
is to be expected, we trust that the 
editor, Dr. Bruce, will see that such an 
omission does not occur again. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review. |) 


Baxter (E. V.) and Rintoul (L. J.), Rerorr 
on ScotrisH ORNITHOLOGY IN 1911, 
INCLUDING MiGcRaTION, 1/6 net. 

Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd ; 

London, Gurney & Jackson 

The scope of this annual report has been 
enlarged owing to the increased amount of 
material supplied. Mr. Eagle Clarke’s in- 
valuable diaries have been utilized, and over 
seventy competent observers have returned 
schedules and notes. Two-thirds of the 
space is devoted to details of migratory 

movements. The only big “rush” of 1911 

took place in the latter half of October, 

the large immigration of snow-buntin 

providing the most pronounced feature. Six 
species were added to the Scottish avi- 
fauna during the season, including—curiously 
enough — both the common nightingale 
and the Northern nightingale, or sprosser. 


Fulmars are recorded as still extending their 
breeding range in various localities; and the 
common scoter can now be claimed as a 
breeding ies, as well as the long-tailed 
e authority of Mr. O. V. Aplin. 


duck, on 





The white-tailed eagle succeeded in nesting 
undisturbed in one place. Some of the 
nesting notes (e.g., “On the 2lst May a 
thrush’s nest with four young was found at 
Helensdale, near Lerwick ’’) are very trivial, 
but among them scraps of interesting infor- 
mation are to be culled. The reformed 
nomenclature has been adopted. 


Carter (B. A.), Tae ReEapy GuIDE TO BRITISH 
Birps, 2/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
We consider this compact little book— 
which can be conveniently carried in the 
pocket—a great advance on anything of the 
sort hitherto attempted. The information 
given is exactly what the novice requires, 
and no more. The plan of procedure is 
simplicity itself. The observer is required 
to notice the most pronounced characteristic 
of any bird he does not know, and to form a 
rough estimate of its size. The birds are 
arranged throughout in approximate order 
of size, and there is little doubt of the 
practical advantages of such a method, 
especially if, as suggested, the size of four 
familiar species, such as house sparrow, 
——t partridge, and rook, is borne in 
mind for the purpose of comparison. In- 
asmuch as the measurement is taken in one 
dimension only, that of length, birds 
possessing abnormally long bills, legs, or 
necks must be looked for later in the list 
than their other proportions might suggest. 
The descriptions are not overloaded with 
unnecessary detail, and are arranged very 
clearly in columns under the headings: 
colour of head, upper parts, under parts, 
and legs; flight; movements; haunts; dis- 
tinctive features. The search is made in the 
first place vertically through the columns, 
until a description be found to correspond ; 
then the other columns are consulted hori- 
zontally, more particularly “ distinttive 
features.’ There are no illustrations at 
all, except an explanatory diagram ; but this 
is really as it should be, and there is distinct 
educative value in the need for classifying 
one’s observations according to the require- 
ments of the guide. A few test identifica- 
tions will convince any one of the utility 
of this ingenious handbook. Half a dozen 
useful appendixes and a complete index 
add to its value. It should be mentioned 
that though the orders and their distinctive 
outward characteristics are supplied, each 
bird is identified by its English name only. 
Clement-Jones (A.), AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This substantial work takes the syllabus 
for Honour Moderations at Oxford as its 
maximum limit. It contains a multiplicity 
of detailed elaborations generally omitted. 
and a good proportion of original work. 
There are numerous examples, with answers. 


Johnson (W. H.), Cocoa: rrs CuLTIVATION 
AND PREPARATION, 5/ net. 
John Murray 
This book may be very valuable to people 
interested in growing cocoa, being full of 
information, and containing several good 
illustrations. But chap. xviii. should 
have been omitted; the writer evidently 
knows more of the agricultural than the 
commercial and manufacturing side of cocoa. 
The volume is one of the Imperial Institute 
Handbooks. 


Morecroft (J. H.), A SHort CoursE IN THE 
TEesTING OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
FOR Non-ELEcTRICAL STUDENTS, 6/ net. 

Constable 

This book contains notes of twenty 
experiments for testing both direct-current 
and alternating-current machines and for 
demonstrating their operation. The work 
is intended primarily for non-electrical 
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students and contains questions at the end 
of every chapter. The authors are on the 
staff of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of Columbia University. 


Morley (Arthur), THeory or SrructurEs, 
7/6 net. Longmans 
Previous books on mechanics as applied 
to building and engineering have been issued 
by the same author and publishers. The 
present one shows how to work out stresses 
and strains by formula in the simpler, and 
graphically in the more complex, structures. 
The greater part of the space is devoted 
to structures of steel and iron; but a 
section is devoted to an obsolescent form of 
trussed timber beam, a chapter to earth 
pressures, foundations, and masonry, and 
three examples to reinforced-concrete beams 
and floors. The author says this kind of 
structure demands a complete volume for 
its treatment. If theory is to keep abreast 
of practice, the demand should be quickly 
supplied. 

Each chapter is illustrated by a set of 
problems for students’ working. An ap- 
pendix supplies the solutions, several short 
tables of standards, logarithms, anti-loga- 
rithms, and trigonometrical ratios. The 
means of determining theoretically the 
stability of structures considered are thus 
supplied within two covers. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections : 2082, 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE HABITS OF THE 
CRUSTACEAN EMERITA ANALOGA, by 
F. W. Weymouth and C. H. Richardson, 
jun.; 2085, Norges on ANIMALS Now, 
OR RECENTLY, LIVING IN THE NATIONAL 
ZoGLocicaL Park, and 2086, FurRTHER 
NOTES ON THE BREEDING OF THE 
AMERICAN Brack Bear in Captivity, 
both by A. B. Baker; 2088, SawFrxres 
FROM Panama, with Descriptions of 
New Genera and Species, by S. A. 
Rohwer; and 2090, New Dercarop 
CRUSTACEANS FROM Panama, by Mary 
J. Rathbun. 

Washington, Smithsonian Inst. 

Thompson (H. Stuart), Sus-ALprve Puants, 
oR FLOWERS OF THE Swiss Woops AND 
MeEapows, 7/6 net. Routledge 

An excellent book on the plants of the 
lower mountains which are not exclusively 
confined to the Alps. The rigours of scien- 
tific description are lightened by the thirty- 
three pictures of Mr. George Flemwell, 
whose delicate water-colours of Alpine scenes 
and flowers are wellknown. The cultivator 
and collector will find their needs considered, 
and for the amateur there is a ‘ Glossary of 

Botanical Terms.’ The opening chapter, 

supplying comparisons with the British 

flora, is particularly interesting, and we 
are glad to find included in the main text 
such rare or common flowers of our own as 

Aconitum napellus and Caltha palustris. 

Whitby (Charles J.), THe Docror AND HIS 
Work, 3/6 Stephen Swift 

Many books dealing with this problem 

are now making their appearance. The 
majority of them are too long, and Dr. 
Whitby’s volume is no exception to the rule. 
The author makes no very definite sugges- 
tions as to improvements in the medical 
service. He does not like the Insurance 
Act, but at the same time his criticism of 
our present methods suggests a scheme 
of things which bears a close analogy to 
that contained in it. In the section dealing 
with the doctor as priest and _philo- 
sopher, allusion is made to the prominent 
position which the profession is coming to 
occupy in the life of the people. There is 
some truth in the author’s statements that 
the medical man is taking the place of the 
clergyman, and that it is becoming more 
rare to find people in any fear of death. 





SOCIETIES. 


British NuMISMATIC.—July 24.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Messrs. T. B. 
Clarke-Thornhill and Martin von Berg were 
elected Members. 

Mr. Bernard Roth read a paper on ‘ Ancient 
Gaulish Coins, including those of the Channel 
Islands.” The issue of these coins was begun 
between 300 and 250 B.c., and _ continued 
for about three hundred years. The earliest 
were of pure gold, being imitated from the staters 
of Philip II. of Macedon, but later a silver series 
was added, and many of the types were degraded 
copies of the Roman denarius. The author 
exhibited, and also illustrated by lantern-slides, 
250 coins representing over 50 Gaulish tribes, 
including the Boii of Central Europe. He com- 
mented on the interesting fact that the boundaries 
of the ancient tribal districts corresponded in 
many cases with the ecclesiastical dioceses of 
France, which also, in many instances, derived 
their names from the original inhabitants. The 
section representing the Channel Islands com- 
prised 21 varieties, the majority of which were 
of fairly good silver and bore the device of the 
man-headed horse. He showed that many of 
the Gaulish designs were so similar to the con- 
temporary money found in this country that it 
was difficult to draw a line of demarcation. 

Mr. J. B. S. MacIlwaine called attention to the 
curious position of the ear in the royal portrait 
on our new money, in that it was placed im- 
possibly low. 

Mr. Carlyon- Britton exhibited a bronze 
medallion of Commodus (Cohen 392-474) recently 
found at York; and Mr. F. A. Walters a unifacial 
medal in bronze of Queen Mary Tudor, by Jacob 
da Trezzo of Milan. 








Science Gossip. 


SEVERAL attempts have been made lately 
to determine whether Polaris, the Pole Star, 
is a variable. The matter is of scarcely 
more than academic interest, for it is clear 
that the star suffers no change of brightness 
that can be detected by the naked eye, or 
even by casual observation with a telescope ; 
but in 1899 spectroscopic observation of 
motion in the line of sight revealed a 
variable velocity for the star with a period 
of nearly four days, which led to the in- 
ference that Polaris is a double star, if not 
@ triple system. Hence it seemed possible 
that its brightness might be found to 
vary in the same period of four days. 
Prof. Pickering has lately tested this hypo- 
thesis by examination of the records of 
many photographs of the star, and finds 
corroboration, of the assumed period, though 
the variation is scarcely more than a tenth 
of @ magnitude. 


Pror. J. Stoxxasa (of Prague) has lately 
carried out experiments which seem to 
leave no doubt that it is the ultra-violet 
radiation of the sun which is the immediate 
cause of the production of chlorophyll in 
plants. He sowed in moist sand, shut up 
in a perfectly dark room at a temperature 
of 68° F., specimen seeds of peas, maize, 
oats, and barley. The blanched and weakly 
shoots thus obtained he divided into three 
parts, one of which he left in the dark 
chamber, while the other two he exposed to 
the sun’s light and to the rays of a mercury- 
vapour lamp respectively. Those left in 
the dark room remained so feeble, or, in 
his own words, showed such absence of 
vitality in their protoplasm, that after a 
short time nothing could induce them to 
change colour, and they soon withered and 
died. Those exposed to the sun’s light 
developed a fair amount of chlorophyll, 
although they always remained more yellow 
than plants grown under normal conditions. 
Those subjected to the ultra-violet light of 
the lamp, on the other hand, quickly took 
on an intense green colour, and remained 
fresh and unfaded for some time after being 








cut and placed in water. He says, moreover, 
that plants and flowers grown in a green- 
house are more sensitive to the ultra-violet 
rays than those grown in the open air. 


M. E, Henriot has made experiments 
with potassium and rubidium in a high 
vacuum which seem to put it beyond 
question that both these metals are radio- 
active in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He finds that potassium emits Beta-rays 
which are easily deviable by a magnetic 
field, and which are approximately homo- 
geneous. Their penetration is about the 
same as that of the Beta-rays from ura- 
nium, and he pronounces the radiation to 
be “normal, atomic, and spontaneous.” 
Rubidium, on the same authority, emits Beta- 
rays slightly slower than those of potassium, 
also fairly homogeneous, and with an 
absorption of the same order as that of the 
Beta-rays of radium. Generally, he claims 
that potassium and rubidium, as well as 
the salts of these metals, emit, especially 
in vacuo, charges of which the greater part 
must be attributed to ionizing Beta-rays. 
These facts, some of which were formerly 
observed by others, including Prof. McLen- 
nan and Mr. Norman Campbell, deserve to 
be followed up, as it is believed that they 
indicate an extension of the phenomena of 
radio-activity to a great number of sub- 
stances other than those of the uranium, 
thorium, and radium group. 


HERREN N. Caro anp A. Frank—the 
latter @ professor at the Charlottenburg 
Polytechnik—have made a serious attempt 
to utilize the vast stores of peat to be found 
in the marshy lands of Northern Germany. 
They find from experimental works set up 
by them at Osnabruck that the Westphalian 
peat will not only produce a gas perfectly 
fit for the driving of gas engines and other 
motor purposes, but also leaves as a by- 
product a valuable manure in the shape of 
sulphate of ammonia. This they assert 
to have greater fertilizing properties than 
the nitrate of soda deposits of Chili; and, 
as they claim that they can obtain forty 
kilogrammes of the sulphate from every ton 
of dried peat, the supply of it is abundant. 
They aim, therefore, at turning the peat 
marshes of Northern Germany into pastures 
by this means, at the same time making use 
of the gas evolved for industrial purposes. 


THE sciences of ornithology and botany 
have sustained a real loss in the death of 
Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, which occurred 
on Wednesday morning at the age of 83. 
The son of the celebrated Joseph Hume, 
he went to India as a lad, and rendered 
valuable service in Bengal during the 
Mutiny. He was a lover of India and its 
peoples, and became proficient in several 
native languages. In addition to fulfilling 
his official duties, he found time to form the 
notable collection of Indian birds and eggs, 
familiar to many at the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. After his 
return to England, he devoted himself to 
botany, and gathered an immense number 
of mounted specimens of British plants, 
which now constitute the South London 
Botanical Institute at Norwood, 


Unper the will of Sir James Inglis, 
a former President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, the Institution has just 
received a legacy of 5,000/., to be applied 
to its new building, which is now in course 
of erection in Great George Street, West- 
minster. This legacy testifies anew to the 
interest which Sir James Inglis took in the 
scheme for the rebuilding of the Institution, 
towards the cost of which he had also, 
during his lifetime, contributed liberally. 
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A Study of the Bronze Age Pottery of Great 
Britain and Ireland and its Associated 
Grave-Goods. By John Abercromby. 
2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


“THE paper read by Mr. Abercromby at the 
Belfast meeting of the British Association 
in 1902, and published in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute (xxxii. 373), 
on ‘ The Oldest Bronze Age Ceramic Type 
in Britain, its Close Analogies on the Rhine, 
its Probable Origin in Central Europe,’ 
has ever since been regarded of high 
authority, and the classification defined 
in it has been accepted by subsequent 
writers in describing ceramic remains. 
‘The further study of the question to 
which Mr. Abercromby has devoted 
himself has resulted in the production of 
these two fine volumes, in which ‘“ 1611 
illustrations of pottery, 155 examples of 
‘grave-goods, and 10 plates showing orna- 
mentation”? serve as evidence in support 
of the author’s scheme of chronological 
classification, and of the other brilliant 
generalizations contained in his writings 
-on the subject. 

Mr. Abercromby does justice to the late 
Dr. Thurnam when he says that, “ from 
a merely descriptive point of view, all 
that he wrote about our Bronze Age 
pottery still holds good and requires but 
little change.” The discoveries of the last 
forty years have furnished material which 
makes it possible to go further than de- 
scription and establish with an approach to 
reasonable certainty an arrangement of 
the types in chronological order. The 
problem of an absolute chronology of the 
Bronze Age is more difficult. It has been 
attacked by the eminent Swedish anti- 
quary Dr. Oscar Montelius, but he has 
not been fortunate in gaining the assent 
of English antiquaries to his conclusions, 
and Mr. Abercromby does not find them 
acceptable. They are set forth in a paper 
in the sixty-first volume of Archeologia, 
and fix the Copper Age, which preceded 
the Bronze Age, at from 2500 to 2000 B.c. 
In treating this period as the first of the 
Bronze Age, Mr. Abercromby has fol- 
lowed Dr. Montelius, considering it desir- 
able to do so in order to avoid confusion 
with true neolithic pottery. The second 
period (the first of the Bronze Age proper) 
is fixed by Dr. Montelius at 2000-1700 B.c. ; 
the third, 1700-1400; the fourth, 1400- 
1150; and the fifth, 1150-800 B.c.— 
altogether 1,700 years, or, if the Iron Age be 
postponed till 400 B.c., 2,100 years. Sir 
Arthur Evansthought, and Mr. Abercromby 
agrees with him, that this estimate for 
the first period is 500 years too early, 
and that the earliest beakers cannot be 
dated before 2000 B.c. 

When one is called upon to think in 
millenniums, a difference of a few hundred 
years more or less seems to lose its im- 
portance, but it is not withou: weight 
when applied to the problem of the dura- 
tion of a given stage of civilization. At 
any rate, Mr. Abercromby’s principal 
concern in this work is not with 





the absolute but the relative chronology, 
that is, the determination of the suc- 
cession of the several types. These 
he considers separately with reference 
to the beaker class, the food-vessel class, 
and the cinerary urns. He substitutes 
the expression “‘ beaker” for that of 
“ drinking-cup,” adopted by Sir R. C. 
Hoare and subsequent writers, because 
it corresponds with similar expressions 
in other languages, and conveys the 
meaning of a large drinking vessel or 
goblet with a wide mouth. It is safer 
to designate an object according to its 
form than its apparent purpose. For 
the investigation of the different types of 
beaker he subdivides Great Britain and 
Ireland into seven zones or areas or 
provinces. The reason given is that the 
division into provinces shows the gradual 
passage of the beaker from south to north, 
and that the same considerations do not 
apply in the case of the food-vessel. 
It seems a pity that two different systems 
of grouping should have been adopted. 

Several of the types of beaker have 
acquired distinctive names—especially on 
the Continent—as the bell beaker, so 
called from its shape; the cord beaker, 
so called from its ornamentation; and 
the like. Dr. Thurnam distinguished 
three principal types of English vessels 
by the Greek letters a, B, y. Mr. 
Abercromby retains this classification, 
but for typographical reasons substitutes 
the Roman capitals A, B,C. Type A, a 
high-brimmed, globose cup, resembles 
the bell beaker, but is somewhat different 
in form. In his British Association paper 
Mr. Abercromby adopted the view sug- 
gested by some German writers that the 
form might be derived from the cord 
beaker, and the scheme of ornamentation 
from the bell beaker. He is now con- 
vinced that such an origin is unlikely— 
that the cord beakers of the Continent 
are too early for the purpose. He finds 
the nearest analogy to type A in vessels 
from Central Spain. Type B, an ovoid 
cup with recurved rim, is divided into 
two sub-types. Type C, a low-brimmed 
cup, had yielded only a single example 
south of the Thames when Mr. Abercromby 
wrote the text of his work. He added 
that no doubt more specimens would be 
brought to light, and the description 
of one from Mortlake by Mr. Reginald 
Smith in the sixty-second volume of 
Archeologia came in time to fulfil that 
expectation, and to be referred to in a 
foot-note. 

The types of ornamentation are carefully 
delineated on a series of plates, and 
for the purpose of comparison a plate is 
also given showing the types of orna- 
mentation of Continental specimens. Mr. 
Abercromby sums up the instruments 
used to produce the ornament as follows : 
1, a thin, curved slip of wood or bone 
slightly notched at short intervals; 2, a 
sharp, and 3, a blunt point; 4, a twisted 
cord ; 5, a tube; and 6, the finger-nail. 

For each province a table is given of 
the objects found in association with 
beaker interments. A table of the cephalic 
index of the skulls found with beakers, and 
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an actuarial study of the density of the 
population are also provided. Mr. Aber- 
cromby ingeniously deduces from the 
sepulchral phenomena a great deal about 
the invading people by whom the beakers 
were introduced, and finds ground for 
some inferences as to their religious ideas. 
He also endeavours to trace the routes 
by which they diffused themselves over 
the country. 

The “ food-vessel ” class represents the 
solid provision for the use of the deceased, 
as the beaker class represents the liquid 
provision. Bones of small animals and 
remains of animal and vegetable matter 
have been found in food-vessels. 

In the second volume a new grouping 
into five areas is given for cinerary urns, 
which is in effect a compression of the 
seven areas specified for the beakers. 
Seven types of urn are distinguished. 
The same method of treatment of the 
subject is adopted as in the first volume. 

The author proceeds to consider the 
sepulchral customs of which evidence 
is to be found in the round barrows, which 
he distinguishes as bowl-shaped, bell- 
shaped, and disc-shaped. Within two 
miles from the centre of Stonehenge are 
barrows which have yielded beakers of a 
very early type. Whether they are con- 
temporary with that erection has been 
questioned. If that were admitted, the 
date of the monument might be attributed 
to Bronze Age 1, or about 1700 B.c., 
instead of the later period of that age to 
which Sir Arthur Evans assigns it, at 
about 250 B.c. The author has his own 
theory of the purpose of Stonehenge. 
Great as it is, he considers it to be sepul- 
chral—but the sepulchre of a god. The 
great god and goddess of Nature, who die 
in the winter and revive in spring, here 
had their burial celebrated and their 
resurrection hailed with rejoicing. It 
may be that the sacred drama involved 
the sacrifice and burial of a human repre- 
sentative of the god; or it may be that 
these things were enacted in effigy. 

The work concludes with a recapitula- 
tion of the events that happened in Great 
Britain and Ireland from about 2000 B.c. 
to about 400 B.c. First, Britain was 
invaded by a rugged, but enterprising 
people, mainly of Alpine stock and short- 
headed. Some took a northerly direction, 
and began to occupy the high ground of 
the Peak in Derbyshire. Some crossed 
the Humber and began to colonize the East 
Riding. About 1790 B.c. they crossed the 
Tweed, and about 1700 B.c. had advanced 
to the Dee. Their rate of progress 
towards the extreme north of Britain was 
about 50 miles in every generation. The 
subsequent events are traced with equal 
minuteness and firmness of hand. 

Mr. Abercromby’s splendid work will 
long remain a storehouse of all the facts 
as yet known to us with regard to an 
obscure, but deeply interesting p ehistoric 
period, and an inspiring and largely con- 
vincing statement of the inferences to be 
drawn from those facts, and of the extent 
to which a careful study of the remains, 
as being in a true sense “documents,” 
may convert prehistory into history. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


Cohen (Henri), Guipr Dr L’AMATEUR DE 
Livres A GRAVURES Du XVIIIz Sréctrez, 
Sixiéme Edition, revue, corrigée, et 
considérablement augmentée par Sey- 
mour de Ricci. Paris, Rouquette 

Henri Cohen’s book is more than indis- 
ble; it is a classical manual which 
no collector of prints can afford to pass by. 

Long out of print, and only to be bought at 

ohibitive prices, it has been re-edited by 

it Seymour de Ricci in a sixth edition. 
Many obscure engravers of the eighteenth 
century, as, for instance, the numerous 
illustrators of Buffon, Scotin, Harewyn, whose 
meretricious work found place in former 
editions, have been wisely eliminated. M. 
de Ricci has brought to his task a judgment 
at once discerning and erudite. The volume, 
from a utilitarian point of view, is consider- 
ably enhanced in value by the fact that 
the editor has included, wherever possible, 
the sale prices and their variations. The 
volume is further enriched by twelve 
admirable plates showing some of the best 
work of the century. 


European Arms and Armour in the Univer- | 


sity of Oxford, catalogued, with Intro- 
ductory Notes, by Charles Ffoulkes. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 





In compiling this descriptive catalogue | 


Mr. Ffoulkes has made a welcome addition 
to the none too voluminous literature on 
the subject. The examples given in the 
work have been taken principally from the 
Pitt-Rivers and Ashmolean Museums, and, 
generally considered, do not appear to be 
a particularly representative collection. It 
contains no complete suit of plate, though 
the separate portions shown are of some 
value. 
work is that dealing with swords, and there 
are also some good examples of halberds and 
bills. The author has not confined himself 
strictly to the cataloguing of armour and 
weapons, but has included a description of the 
famous carved chest at New College, on which 
the Battle of Courtrai is depicted. A repro- 
duction of the painting of the Battle of Pavia 
in the Ashmolean Museum forms the frontis- 
piece, and a chapter is devoted to a lucid 
description of the battle. The work is 
wisely broken up into sections dealing with 
different groups of the collection, and the 
explanatory notes are written in a pleasant 
style which reveals the expert without 
unduly intruding his erudition. In one 
particular only do we think the book could 
have been improved, and that is by inserting 
the numerous and excellent plates opposite 
the respective explanations, instead of 
grouping them at the end. 


Haverfield (F.), THe RomantzaTion OF 
Roman Brirain, 3/6 net. 

An enlarged edition of this important 
essay, wherein the erudition which has made 
the writer a leading English authority upon 
8 aaa is combined with an attractive 
style. 


Pollio (Marcus Vitruvius), TREATISE ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE, translated and explained by 
Dr. J. Prestel, 8m. Strassburg, Heitz 

Very few facts are known about the life of 

Vitruvius, ten books of whose treatise 

‘De Architectura,’ newly translated into 

German and annotated by a specialist, are 

here offered to the public in this handsome 

volume, published at Strassburg as No. 96 

in a series of books on the history of foreign art. 


defence of Vitruvius against the many severe 
criticisms which scholars have levelled at 
his literary style and his theories of 
art; and the notes are enriched by the 
addition of the original Greek terms for which 
Vitruvius was so often obliged to coin equi- 
valents in his own tongue. At the end of the 
book will be found 19 excellent plates, specially 
drawn by the translator to replace the lost 
plans and sketches of Vitruvius, and based 
on the directions given in the Latin text. 


Shute (John), First anD CHIEF GROUNDES 
OF ARCHITECTURE, First PRINTED IN 
1563 : a Facsimile of the First Edition, 
with an Introduction by Lawrence 
Weaver, 15/net. ‘Country Life’ Office 

This is a work of more importance to the 
antiquary than to the architect or painter. 

John Shute, the author, lived in the 

middle of the sixteenth century ; his claim 

to distinction rests solely on his authorship 
of the first English book on architecture. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver supplies an historical 

and critical Introduction, which in many 

ways is of more interest than Shute’s own 
work. Not much is known of Shute, and 
that little reveals a man of moderate accom- 
plishments and with but scanty insight into 
the subject on which he writes, though 
those who read his pages will be rewarded 
with many quaint phrases and some ideas of 
literary and artistic worth. His book was 
published in 1563, while that of Palladio 
appeared in Venice some seven years later. 

Its success at the time of its publication 

was assured; all cultivated people were 

anxious to taste the new learning. Mr. 


| Weaver points out that the particular service 


The most interesting section of the | 





Shute rendered to Renaissance architecture in 
England was to show his contemporaries 
the way to Italian examples. There is, in- 
deed, no originality in the matter set out ; 
the plates are indifferent copies from 
Vitruvius, Serlio, and Philander; more 
particularly from Serlio. The addition of 
the caryatid, a conceit of the painter- 
architect, spoils the page for the architect, 
and can hardly conciliate the painter. It 
remains to say that the basis of this repro- 
duction is the rare copy in the possession of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
the pages are photographic facsimiles printed 
on @ page slightly larger than the original. 
The rough-surface paper is not well chosen 
for a work such as this. 


Turner’s Water-Colours at Farnley Hall, 
Part IV., 2/6 net. ‘Studio’ Office 
The fourth part of this interesting series 
contains two very fine drawings: ‘The 
Upper Falls of the Reichenbach,’ with a 
rainbow, the atmospheric effects of which 
forecast a later period of the artist’s work, 
and a view of the Rhine, “ between Mayence 
and Kastel,” wonderfully cool, clear, and 
almost Dutch. ‘The Rialto,’ too, which 
was the first drawing made by Turner in 
Venice, is triumphant in its massing and 
perspective. 


Walpole Society, First ANNUAL VOLUME, 
1911-12, issued only to Subscribers. 

Oxford, Horace Hart 

Full of excellent reading matter and 
copiously illustrated. Most of the articles 
show patient research and discerning criti- 
cism. Perhaps Mr. Finberg’s contribution, 
*‘Turner’s Isle of Wight Sketch-Book,’ is 
the most interesting of all. It breaks new 
ground, and throws light on the habits of 
our greatest painter. The object of the 
Society, viz., the encouragement of the 
study of the history of British art, should 


The short, but interesting Introduction pre- | certainly be furthered by the appearance of 
fixed to the translation includes an able | this bock. —_" 





PICTURE SALES. 


Messrs. Curistiz’s sale on Friday, July 19th, 
included the following pictures belonging to the 
late Miss Mary Ann Driver: A. 

rs and a Peasant Woman, smoking and drink- 
ing, 861/. B. van Der Helst, Peter Hoass, in black 
dress and cloak, with deep white collar and cuffs, 
525/. J. van Huysum, Flowers in a Sculptured 
Vase on a Marble Slab, 278/. G. Netscher, Portrait 
of a Lady, in dark bodice and white satin skirt, 
seated at: a table, a page offering some fruit, 325/. 
Canaletto, The Piazza of St. Mark’s and the 
Mouth of the Grand Canal, Venice, 504/. 
B. Canaletto, An Italian Harbour scene, with 
buildings, boats, and figures, 262/ 

The remainder were from various collections : 
Early British School, Portrait of Jonathan Oldbuck, 
Scott's Sater y, in blue coat, seated in a red 
arm-chair, 1997. 10s. J. van Ruysdael, A Woody 
Stream, a landscape, with a stream falling over 
rocks on the left (two anglers in the foreground by 
J. Lingelbach), 325. Mabuse, Ecce Homo, on 
panel, 2627. J. Downman’s evening | Miss Eliza- 
beth Ford, daughter of Sir Francis Ford, in white 
dress with pink sash, black lace shawl over her 
arms, and large white head-dress with feathers, 
leaning her right arm on the base of a column, 
fetched 735/. 

The same firm on Friday, July 26th, sold A. 
Mauve’s picture, A Group of Three Cows and Two 
Calves, with a milkmaid, by a stream, for 504. ; 
and B. J. Blommers’s drawing, the Sabot-Maker, 
for 157/. 10s. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on July 24th the following 
engravings: Sir F. Seymour Haden, A Sunset in 
Ireland (D. 44), 71/. D. Y. Cameron, The Meuse, 
Dinant (R. 390), 73/. Bartolozzi and Nutter, after 
J. RK. Smith, A Lecture on Gadding, and The 
Moralist, printed in colours, 136/. G, Keating, 
after Morland, Children playing at Soldiers, 


»rinted in colours, 847. S. Cousins, after Lawrence, 
y Acland and Children, 60/. 


Messrs. Sotheby have recently sold the following 
engravings: D. Orme, after Morland, Morning an 
Evening, printed in colours, 128/. Scrap-book 
containing 116 coloured aquatints, 72/. P. Roberts 
and J. C. Stadler, after Adam Buck, Sophia 
Western, 80/. Rembrandt, The Windmill, 81/. 
Reynolds, after Northcote, Napoleon on Horseback, 
yrinted in colours, 68/. Meyer, after Hoppner, 
ss. Pe my pe 70. §. Cousins, after w- 
rence, Lady Acland and Children, 55/. 10s. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


On Friday, July 26th, a group of eleven 
figures, filling the niches in the outer front 
of the Edgar Tower, which forms the gate- 
way of the Worcester Cathedral Precincts, 
was unveiled by the Sub-Dean, in the 
absence of the Bishop and Dean. They 
represent four great epochs in the history 
of the see during its first 400 years: the 
founding of the see by Etheldred, King of 
Mercia, Osric, Sub-King of Wiccia, and 
Bosel, the first bishop, in the seventh 
century ; its recovery from the Danes by 
Etheldred, Duke of Mercia, and Ethelflada 
his wife, and Werfrith the scholar-bishop, 
in the ninth century; the Benedictine 
occupation of the see in the tenth century, 
under St. Oswald, King Edgar, and Winsin 
the first prior; and the building of the 
present cathedral in the twelfth century 
by St. Wulstan and his historian monk 
Florence of Worcester. The figures are in 
terra-cotta, designed and executed by Mr. 
R. F. Wells of Chelsea, advised on anti- 
quarian points by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
All the figures have been given by residents 
in the city and county. 


THe GOoBELINS TAPESTRIES now on 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which we mentioned on July 20th, 
are amongst the most important works 
of their kind ever executed. Seven 
pieces, in the finest condition—indeed, 


superb in their brilliancy of colouring— - 


Brouwer, Two- 
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represent the well - known aes of 
Raphael in the Vatican. The subjects, P i 
in which the figures are all of heroic MUSIC Musical Gossip. 
size, were executed between 1682 and ° a 
- ‘ _—o— 1, 
ly Bag er lh yey len sey and so far recovered that in the coming 


of Athens,’ from the Stanza della Segnatura, 
the earliest example here shown; (6) ‘ The 
Parnassus’ (from the same _ chamber) ; 
(c) ‘The Fire in the Borgo’ (from the 
*Incendio’); (d) ‘Leo X. expelling Attila 
from Rome,’ in which the cross-bearer is 
—— to represent Raphael himself; (e) 
* Heliodorus driven from the Temple’; and 
(/) ‘ The Defeat of Maxentius by Constan- 
tine,’ said to be the largest historical subject 
ever painted, the spirit and vigour being 
most remarkable; lastly, amongst the 
latest pieces, the ‘ Miracle of Bolsena.’ 

Besides these works from the celebrated 
factory which the brothers Gobelin started, 
and to which Louis XIV., on the advice of 
Colbert, gave his active support, there are 
four huge ‘“Savonnerie”’ carpets shown 
on the spacious floor of the North Court, 
which is devoted to this exhibition. These 
date from the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘They are of most intricate 
pattern, covered with elaborate trophies of 
arms, masks, entwined L.L., and so forth, 
all designed to proclaim the glory of “le 
Roi Soleil.” Of later date and in purer 
taste are brocades from the ‘“ Hall of 
Ministers ”’ in the Palace of Compiégne and 
from St. Cloud; and especially the con- 
tents of six cases of ‘ Lampas,’’ French 
woven fabrics of the early nineteenth 
century, which, in addition to their supreme 
technical excellence, are beautiful in them- 
selves, and possess not a little historic 
interest as having formed part of the 
garniture of rooms at Versailles, the Tuile- 
ries, the Trianon, &c. Some hung in the 
bedroom of the King of Rome, some in 
the “‘cabinet de repos” of Marie Louise, 
and some of the brocades were in the study 
of the First Consul himself. These relics 
of royal and imperial splendour should be 
viewed by all lovers of art and noble 
handicraft. 


At the Leibnitz Sitzung of the Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, held in 
Berlin recently, the silver Leibnitz medal 
was presented to Mr. N. de Garis Davies, 
in recognition of his work in reproducing 
and describing the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, mostly in the publications of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Dr. Epvuarp MeEyeER has published a 
study on the Aramaic Papyri lately found at 
Elephantine, in which he labours to give 
an entirely different idea of the religion 
of the Jews after the Captivity from that 
hitherto adopted. His view is that it owed 
far more than is generally supposed to the 
influence of Persia, and that it was even 
in ritual matters subject to ordinances issued 
from the court of the Great King. Some 
such theory may, indeed, be read with a 
little goodwill mto the Canonical Books, 
especially the Book of. Daniel; but it is 

robably going too far to state, as Dr. 

eyer does, that ‘‘ Judaism is a creation of 
the Persian Empire.” M. René Dussaud, 
in reviewing Dr. Meyer’s work, does not 
seem inclined to go this length, although 
he dwells upon the vigilance which, as we 
are now beginning to perceive, the Persian 
Government exercised over the religious 
beliefs of the heterogeneous nationalities 
which it ruled. He seems to have no 


doubt that the god “ Bethel’ worshipped at 

Elephantine along with Anat and Aschimah 

was really the Jewish Jehovah, a he 

declines to sanction any equation of the 

name with the “Phoenician” betyle, or 
won. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Broad (A. Richards), How To ATTAIN THE 
Sincine VoriceE; oR, SINGING SHORN 
oF Its MystTertEs, 1/ net. Reeves 

On the title-page this little pamphlet is 
described as “‘ a popular handbook for those 
desirous of winning success as singers in 
public and private life.” It therefore 
appeals to all who are learning singing. 

But if readers think that it will enable them 

to dispense with a teacher, except for 

finishing lessons, they will make a mistake. 

For instance, in the section concerning 

breaks (p. 69) certain exercises are given, 

and the singer is told “ to see that every bit 
of instruction [t.e., as given by the author] 
is rightly applied”; but of that only a com- 

petent teacher can judge. To obtain such a 

teacher is, of course, no easy matter, for, 

as the author remarks, owing to the wide 
divergence of ideas, “‘a vocalist is com- 
pletely nonplussed as to what method to 
pursue.” Mr. Broad’s little book is, how- 

ever, worth reading, and is written in a 

clear, practical style. 


Report of the Fourth Congress of the Inter- 
national Musical Society, London, May 
29th-June 3rd, 1911. Novello 

The contents of this volume are in all 
essential particulars similar to those of the 

Report volume issued after the Vienna 

Congress of 1909. The names are given 

of the members of the various commit- 

tees, and among other details the list 
of foreign visitors and the scheme of 
the Congress week, including the full pro- 
grammes of the concerts. The papers read in 
the sections (History; Ethnology; Theory, 

Acoustics and /sthetics; Church Music; 

Musical Instruments; Bibliography; Organi- 

zation, &c.) as well as those read at the 

general meetings are printed in full; and 
abstracts of them are also given. 


Taylor (H. J.), How To TRAIN THE Ear, 1/; 
and Sawyer (F. J.), QUESTIONS ON THE 
METHODS OF TEACHING STAFF-SIGHT- 
SINGING AND ON Ear-TRAINING, 6d. 

Vincent Music Co. 

There was a time when teachers of music 
divided their pupils into two classes—those 
who had an ear for music and those who 
had not. We cannot here trace the steps 
which have led to examinations in ear- 
training in schools and colleges, but it is 
now found that, with the exception of 
those suffering from deafness, there are 
few children who cannot claim some ear 
for music. Mr. Taylor’s booklet gives easy 
exercises for those who are beginning to 
learn how to listen; also specimens of the 
tests required at the examinations of the 

Associated Board, Trinity College of Music, 

the Incorporated Society of Musicians, and 

the Royal College of Organists. 

The other small manual, which is also 
useful, is to be studied in connexion with 
the authorized textbooks of the Incorporated 


Staff-Sight-Singing College. 
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winter he will become President of the 
Academical Meisterschule for Musical Com. 
position, and also act as Vice-President of 
the Academy of Arts. His election to the 
latter post from October, 1912, to 1913, 
has been confirmed by the Kaiser. 


THE favourable reception given to ‘ The 
Jewels of the Madonna’ at Covent Garden 
has evidently spurred Wolf-Ferrari on to 
try for further success. He has completed, 
according to news from Venice, the first 
act of an opera, the libretto of which, by 
Enrico Golisciani, is based on Moliére’s 
‘Le Malade imaginaire.’ The Italian poet 
has also prepared for him two other libretti, 


THE announcement that Kunibert Kistler 
has completed a two-act opera, ‘ Die Lieder 
des Rauschegrimm,’ which is to be produced 
at Ratisbon, recalls the name of his father, 
Cyrill Kistler, whose opera ‘ Kunihild,’ pro- 
duced at Wiirzburg in 1893, was said to 
show signs of his being the coming man, 
It won, however, only a succés d’estime. 
He produced several other operas, but 
without success. His death took place in 
1907. 


THE operatic tenor, Herr Edgar Richter, 
who will become a member of the 
Hoftheater at Cassel in the autumn of 1913, 
is @ son of the Bayreuth capellmeister, 
Dr. Hans Richter. 
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We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published Monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand. London, W.C. 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 


Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &e. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


ABBOTSHOLME.—ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Pioneer School of New Education Movement. 


BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 


BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from 
50 gns. 
BEXHILL.—NORMANDALE. 
High-class Prep. Splendid premises and grounds. 
BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 53/. 


BOGNOR.—HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
Preparatory. Special care given to French and German. 


BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 

Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 50/. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. Fees 30 gns. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50/. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Playing ground, 5 acres. 
Fees 100 gns. 


EASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 
High-class Preparatory School for the Public Schools. Fine premises 
andl grounds. 

ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 39/. a year. 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
In best part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 
Fees 80. 

HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
ll acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42J. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEGE. 
Boys’ Boarding School with special attention given to Foreigners. 


PANGBOURNE.—CLAYESMORE. 
** One of the pioneer schools of reformed methods of modern education.” 
Beautiful premises and grounds. 


RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 

SOUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE. 
High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 
development and domestic training. 
EDINBURGH.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE, GRANGE. 


Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, and all Domestic Arts. 
Diplomas and Certificates awarded. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS— (continued). 


FOLKESTONE.—ST. STEPHEN'S, EARLS AVENUE. 
Small Home School for young children. 

LEE.—BURNT ASH HILL, near BLACKHEATH. 
Modern High School for Girls, Education on modern lines. Pre- 
paration for all Exams. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—MONTREAL. 
Entire charge taken of children. German and French taught 
conversationally. 


SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 
Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Depart- 
ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 541. 


DUAL SCHOOLS. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 500. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 

Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA OOLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class Finishing School. Modern house, large grounds. Fees 
from 751. 
GODESBERG, near BONN.—VILLA JOLANDA. 


Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 
Fees from 60/. 


LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 
Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. Fees from 70 gns. 
VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 


On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. All educational 
advantages. Fees 70/. 


VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough education in French and other Languages. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 

First-class College for uiring knowledge of agriculture in all ite 

various branches. Beautiful premises. 

PRIVATE TUITION. 

EYPE.—Near BRIDPORT, DORSET. 

Pupils prepared for Universities, Army, and Civil Service. 
MANCHESTER.—254, OXFORD ROAD. 

Pennington’s, University Tutors. 
NORTH QUEENSFERRY, FIFE.—ST. MARGARET. 

Few Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS ror HOLIDAY READING 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


It tops, —i 8vo, Si. 8s. ot. 


= neteach. Also ne Edition, in 10 vols. Ie! morocco, 
Ctenophora; E ermata. Vol Il. Worm 

Vol. V. Peripatus; lapeds: Insects, Part - 

Amphibia and Repti Vol. IX. Birds. Vol. 


od P 
X. Mammal 


‘olyzoa. Vol. I rachiopods. 
vol VI. Insects, Part IL. Vol VII. Hemichordata; Ascidians and 


Edited by S. F. HARMER, Sc.D. F.B.S., ang 

A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated. g8yo, 

(In Sets only.) Vol. I. Protozoa ; Hostfere (Sponges), Coelenterata 
B Vol Crustacea 


IL Molluscs and 
AB ty! dt Fishes, Vol. VIII, 


** A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS : 


By I. C. MIALL, D.Sc. F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 


their Lives and Work (1530-1789), 





THE GARDEN. 
GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. Ear.e and 
HEL CASE. Globe 8vo, ls. net. (New 1s. Library. 


THE! s PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. By Hevena Rutuerrvurp Ey. 


loured and other Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN'S, GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyy Cxcit (Alicia 
). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE, : BOOK OF THE I ROSE. ait, the Rev. A. Foster-MELLIAR, M.A. 
rth Edition e Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS (President 
National Hane Boctety) re TCEDEE? ES MOLYNEUX. With 62 (of which 25 are 
new) Illustrations of Specimen &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Illustrated Edition. 
tra crown 8vo, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s net. Ordin Edition, 6s. 
Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. With Coloured Illustrations wy SIMON HARMON VEDDER. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE SOL! SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her 
arden.’ Illustrated Edition. Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, gilt edges, 
Bs. ona a = Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. 


THE COUNTRY SIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By Anrtuoxy 
COLLET. With Coloured and Outline Plates of Kegs by ERIC PARKER. Crown 


TALES OF THE BIRDS.  & W. Warpve Fow er, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MORE EB TALES 01 OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warps Fowter. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 

A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warpe Fowier, M.A. With 
Illustrations by B. OOK. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Prize Editions, 2s. oa and oe 6d. 

SUMMER L STUDIES OF 5 BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warps 

vo, 38. 

BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and Water Birds. By 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 80 Full-Page Plates. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

GRAY | LADY AnD. JHE BIRDS. Stories of the Bird Year for Home 


LO. WRIGHT. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6¢. net. 


THE Li LIFE EOF "ANIMALS : the Mammals. By Exnest INcersout. With 
ull-Page Colour- Plates and many other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
ROUND i pHE YEAR. _ A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L. C. 
L, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INSBCT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. Fasre. With a 
Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6%. Prize 
Library, 2s. 6d. 
LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
Ameeba to Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards of 100 
Timstentions.” Nineteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, 6s. 


WINMERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned Family. 
_——_ B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Eighth Thousand. 


THE § SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH 
IT 18 DUK. By the Right } Hoa. LORD AV EBURY, D.C.L. LL.D. With Ilustra- 


NATURAL 5 , HISTORY OF OF SELBORNE, | Bn 24 Illustrations in 


NATURAL UsTORY AND ‘ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. By 
with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities 
ay LOEDS SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gusert Wurtz. 8vo, 
(Library of English Classics. 
FORTY ¥ YEARS I a A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences and 
— = <: in Peuaie cal ott Profatee Cemoie’ of. ene a GEORG Hor 
MACMILLAN. Extra crown Bvo, be, nom , 
Hun ‘Colon 8vo, , 6d. each ; cloth ped ge ys 38. oye net aos orn 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO SCHOOL- 
BOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 

PLAY-HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS; or, Further Experiences of 
Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSON. 





BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. [Illustrated by Huan THoMsoN and 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


MIDDLESEX. By Watrer Jexxotp. Illustrated by Huan Tuomson. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxins. 
L. GRIGGS. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By Ciement Suorrer. Illustrated by FrepEricx 
L. GRIGGS. 


SURREY. By Eric Parker. [Illustrated by Hucn Tuomson. 
KENT. By Watrer Jerrotp. Illustrated by HuGH THomson. 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. [Illustrated by Freperick L. Gricas. 


BERKSHIRE. By James Epmunp Vincent. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
L. GRIGGS. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Hersenr A. Evans. Illus 
trated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Movrray Reap. 
CONNOR, 


DORSET. By Sir Freperick Treves. Illustrated by Joseru PENNELL. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arruur H. Norway. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by Freprrick L. Grices. 
NORTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by Joszpn PENNELL 
and HUGH THOMSON. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the Rev. Epwarp ConyBrare. 
by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by Joseru Peynewu. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Friern. [Illustrated by Netty Ericusen. 


YORKSHIRE. By Agruur H. Norway. 
and HUGH THOMSON. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Brapzey. 
PENNELL. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By Sreruen Gwynn. 
THOMSON 


NORMANDY. By Rev. P. Dearmer. Illustrated by JoserH PrEnnzELL. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 


Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA, Lllustrated. 


Illustrated by FREDERICK 


Illustrated by ArruHurR B, 


Illustrated 


Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL 
Illustrated by JosEerx 


Illustrated by Huge 


28 Full-Page 


8vo, 10s. net. 

UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
108. net. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 10s. net. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Cots. 
WONDERS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By E. E. Fournter, B.Sc. 
TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By Manion I. Newsiarn, D.Sc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
THE PAST AT. OUR DOORS ; or, the Old in the New Around Us.. 
LTER W. SKEA Second Edition. 


By 
THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By Mancaner a Prof. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, 





MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


LONDON. 


Lrp., 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
P ublished Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chaneery Lane, E.C 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & OO., Lep., Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 3, 1912. 
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